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BOATING SPORT THE OLD SOUTH 
MERTON COULTER 


Hunting and fishing were well-developed sports 
the ante-bellum South. They had universal appeal, 
affording opportunities for all alike—even for the 
slaves. With some people these activities took al- 
most entirely the nature gainful pursuit; with 
others they were purely sport. Horse-racing was 
more restricted its promotion, but its appeal was 
almost wide. 
Another sport, less widely practiced because the 
circumstances surrounding it, was boating. Even so, 
was wide-spread, for thousands miles coastline 
with its estuaries and inland passages fringed the 
South, and many navigable rivers threaded their way 
through much the back country. The Mississippi 
with its many bayous and ox-box lakes, well other 
Southern rivers, held out pressing invitation 
the boatmen the fishermen. Like horse-racing, 
boating afforded ample opportunities for betting. 
Boating purely means transportation was 
old the white man himself the South; but 
organized sport did not arise until the second quarter 
the nineteenth century. The first boat clubs began 
the North. early 1811 New York the 
Knickerbocker Club had come into existence, only 
die gradually and followed 1830 club 
much more pretensions.' Boating its very nature, 
being somewhat restricted both place and 
Georgian (Savannah), Jan. 1838. There was also weekly edition 


of this paper. Sometimes it was simply called Georgian, and where so-used 
here, it means daily. 
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people was even more narrowly hemmend yachts 
were used. Few yachts were ever built used 
the ante-bellum South. Among those was one 
launched 1840 plantation thirty-six miles down 
the Mississippi River below New Orleans, costing 
$10,000, and designed fishing, fowling, and 
pleasure excursions The owner broadcast 
challenge race anything New Not until 
1844 was yacht club found anywhere 

The craft, therefore, which were play their part 
this ante-bellum Southern sport were not sail-boats 
much row-boats. The conventional row-boat was 
plank-boat, which was common name for boats 
made planks. The most interesting development was 
the canoe boat, which though not new (having been 
invention the Indians), was revived Georgia 
and became common sight the Georgia coastal 
waters ante-bellum days. The greatest artist this 
work was Charles Floyd, who lived his 
field” plantation the Georgia coast Camden 
County. himself nothing more than 
his boats, the work his own that the pride 
made each boat from the trunk 
single tree. One his most celebrated boats was the 
Tallullah, six-oared craft “made out single tree, 
the lightest and best kind yellow cypress, per- 
fectly sound and Boat clubs the North 
did not use canoes; the common type there was the 
clinker-boat, built planks with overlapping edges. 

Daily Picayune (New Aug. 18, 1840. 

This was the New York Yacht Club. Yacht clubs England were much 
older. See The Tribune Book Open-Air Sports, 198. For 
chapter “Yachting and Aquatics,” see John Allen Krout, Annals 
— Sport (Volume 15 in The | of America. New Haven, 1929), 


Daily Georgian, April 23, 1849. 
Weekly Georgian, Jan. 18, 1840. 
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One advantage row-boats over sail-boats was the 
manly exercise which they afforded the oarsmen. This 
feature especially recommended itself the lovers 
the sport New Orleans. Said one, wish en- 
courage boat clubs. The exercise rowing refresh- 
ing mind and body. the practice it, one lays 
stock health, and his dreams have more pith, 
marrow, and life them, than all the waking apologies 
for thought those who step lazily from grass 
gravel and from gravel Another Louisianian 
observed, the announcement the formation 
boat club New Orleans 1837, that would 
boon the young men that city. For, said he, “Lazy 
inactivity, quarrelling, billiard playing, drinking and 
duelling, are about all the amusements that can 
found this city 

There was much more than physical exercise the 
sport. And was this fact that helped the Southern 
sportsmen defend against the moralist who saw only 
the betting which went on. Georgian declared that 
the effect boat club was 
not simply confined the improvement the breed boats— 
serves bring the gentlemen the seaboard together more 
frequently than formerly, and thus promotes the growth that 
friendship which naturally springs among men engaged the 
same pursuits. Living they great distance from each 
other, some such association needed bring them together 
occasionally, and revive the feelings which otherwise imperceptibly 
grow dull. not any means agree with that class 
moralists who deem amusements detrimental the cause good 
morals. the contrary, look them among the best 
promoters the social virtues—of those qualities, which, they 
not make saints, make what much better, kind neighbors, 
warm friends and good livers. [He held that] balls, races, theaters, 


and all other meetings the kind, are necessary cheerful and 
well regulated state 


6. Quoted in Weekly Georgian, May 25, 1839, from the New Orleans Picayune. 
“Superior ash oars” advertised the newspapers. For example, see 
Daily Georgian, Jan. 

& Brunawick Advocate 18, 1838. 
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The social activities called forth boat races were 
the feature that aroused the interest many who 
might not care bet the winner who might even 
not thrilled the trim boats and their crews. 
Banquets and balls among the more elite always 
marked the climax the racing event, and the con- 
tagion crowd drew thousands the river fronts 
where the races were held. The Southern girl was 
much institution fact then she now the 
tradition, and nothing touched the heart the partici- 
pants much the presence and the approving 
smiles, not cheers, the “fair the land.” 
Friend Southern Sports” preparing the public for 
regatta about held Savannah, trusted that 
the young ladies would grace with their presence this 
sport, “so rare, exciting, and laudable. Their ap- 
proving smiles light every amusement this 
kind, with glow and brilliancy, that nought else than 
themselves can impart the 

True enough, betting accompanied the sport and 
helped make it; but this did not interfere with its 
wholesomeness and its amateurist standing. some 
the regattas seemed that almost every one had 
wager some sort. Those with means who 
could command money sometimes letting their en- 
thusiasm run away with them would bet all they could 
draw from the banks, beg, borrow. one regatta 
bets were described ranging cigar, glass 
toddy, beaver hat, pair Durfee’s best made 
boots, $500 $100, among the whites, while the 
darkies, who are sure copy all the foolish deeds 
their masters, boldly venture chew tobacco, 
picayune, the Betting did not prevail only 
among the spectators; sometimes the greatest excite- 
ment some the regattas was the wagering the 


9. Daily Georgian, April 27, 1838. 
10. Brunswick Advocate, May 3, 1838. 
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boats which were Generally the regular 
regattas there was purse considerable amount that 
went the winner. 

Boating sport extended from Virginia Texas, 
and the heyday its existence was from the 1830 
the Civil War. was engaged planters and 
planters’ sons the tidewater and river plantations, 
and both the aristocrat and the mechanics the 
cities with water frontage. the case the former, 
the sport was appendage utility, for most the 
plantation boats served the every-day useful purpose 
affording transportation the planter and his 
family. The boat clubs the cities were organized 
purely for sport. 

The main boating activities the Gulf coast cen- 
tered around New Orleans, the Mississippi, with 
Lake Pontchartrain nearby, and along the coast the 
eastward around Biloxi, Pass Christian, and Mobile. 
1837 New Orleans was calling for the organization 
boat club and the holding regattas her river 
lake that same year, and soon after the 
call for action had gone out, the first New Orleans 
boat club was formed. was called the Sylph. Two 
years later the Crescent City held its “first regular 
with boat clubs from Mobile being the visit- 
ing fact was the previous formation 
the Mobile clubs that led New Orleans act. The 
clubs Mobile were called the Seadrift and the Wave. 
This city had held regatta Mobile Bay early 
and contest which she held the next year 
the course four miles was run twenty-eight 
regatta the Mississippi 1839 the 
New Orleans boat beat the Mobile entry two miles 

. Ibid. 

12. New Orleans Picayune, July 21, 1837. 
13. Ibid., Jan. 8, 1839. 


Ibid., Aug. 1887. 
5. Daily Georgian, May 21, 1838. 
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course and won prize another race the 
same year Mobile purse $500 was offered. Ac- 
cording the sport commentator, “These affairs are 
getting much fashion all over the country.” 
observed that was “an exciting and beautiful 
Pass Christian had its regattas and its Stingaree Club; 
Biloxi had its club and regattas; and 1851 Pass 
Christian had organized its Junior Southern Yacht 

Organized boating began early the Georgia coast. 
Nature had made this region inviting field for such 
activities—in fact, had made boating necessity. 
From the Savannah the St. Marys extend the Golden 
Isles, separated from the mainland narrow passages, 
and reaching back into the interior are the broad 
estuaries the Savannah, the Ogeechee, the Altamaha, 
the Satilla, the St. Marys, and various smaller streams 
and tidal rivers. When the planters came here raise 
their indigo, their rice, and their cotton, building their 
homes the islands and the river fronts, they also 
built their boats and canoes for travel and transporta- 
tion—and for pleasure and relaxation. The brilliant 
and exotic creature, Fanny Kemble, the English actress 
and the wife Pierce Butler, who spent the winter 
1838-1839 the Georgia coast, listed among the 
few pleasures she found there 

The Georgia boats were various sizes and shapes. 
Probably the neatest and trimmest boats for travel 
were the eight-oared craft, though the six-oared and 
four-oared ones were highly prized. Charles Floyd’s 
revived canoe boats were well adapted the peaceful 


waters the Georgia coast. Slaves working the 


field were more valuable than slaves water trans- 
porting their master, their fellow-slaves, the prod- 


16. New Orleans ee April 9, 1839. 
17. Ibid., Jan. 9, 1838. 
18. Spirit of the Times, Aug. 23, Sept. 20, Oct. 11, ete 
19. Frances Anne Kemble, Journal of a a Geor in 
1838-1839 (New York, 1868), 35, 50, 54, 62, 80, 83, “108, tie. "127, 
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ucts the plantation. Slave boat crews developed into 
coastal institution with their rythmical boat songs 
and the vying skill and speed one plantation crew 
against another. So, was only natural that boat clubs 
should have developed early coastal Georgia. 

1832 schooner rigged boat and sloop boat 
raced from Savannah Tybee, the mouth the 
Savannah River, and back again; but this was not 
typical development and was not characterize boat- 
ing the Georgia’s contribution was not sail- 
boating; rather was row-boating and canoeing. 
Furthermore Georgia’s boating was not begin with 
the city dwellers Savannah, but with the islanders 
and plantation dwellers the coastal mainland. 
1834 series races were held before Frederica, 
St. Simons The courses were marked off for 
one mile, quarter mile, and 250 yards; and the types 
boats were the eight-oared, six-oared, and four- 
oared canoes. The imaginative names these vessels 
carried out well the skill their builders and owners. 
One was The Goddess Liberty, white boat with 
blue band bearing stars—32 feet long, and oars,” 
another the Shark, and must have been genius who 
named the Darning Needle, “‘a low, sharp, wicked- 
looking thing—black satan himself—33 feet inches 
long.” Later on, planters’ daughters were honored 
the names boats, and even some patriarchal planter 
himself, such Thomas Spalding came be, might 
given this distinction. 

1836 the coastal Georgians had organized 
their activities into club which they called 
“The Aquatic Club Georgia,” and was this year 
that the club races St. Marys with prize 
$50 the winning boat. The Goddess Liberty was 
the race, and the Devil’s Darning Needle also made its 


20. American Turf ~ areaal and Sporting Magazine, III, 7 (March, 1832), 360. 
The sloop boat 
21. Georgian, Dec. 13, 1834. 
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appearance. Col. Henry DuBignon, lord Island, 
owned the Goddess, and Capt. Richard Floyd owned 
the Darning Needle. Other entries were Lady the 
Lake, Nancy Jones, Comet, and 

was the custom for the races, they were coming 
called regattas, held the various coastal 
cities, St. Marys, Frederica, Darien, Brunswick, and later 
Savannah. 1837 the regatta was again held 
Frederica, and there were three races. Colonel Du- 
Bignon’s Goddess Liberty raced Mr. Demere’s 
Columbia. Both were six-oared boats, but the latter was 
manned only four oarsmen. The former won. the 
second race, Colonel DuBignon’s Goddess raced Captain 
Floyd’s Darning Needle and won—three-fourths mile 
minutes. The third race was between Mr. 
Demere’s Columbia and Samuel Floyd’s Volant. There 
was “much excitement, and considerable betting.” The 
crews these races were celebrated negro 
This same year regatta was held St. Marys, which 
Caroline King and S., “the beautiful unknown” 
sought the 

this time the Aquatic Club Georgia had come 
feel important enough challenge the best the 
water. the early part 1837 its secretaries, Gen. 
Charles Floyd and Col. Henry DuBignon, sought 
contest with any the clubs New York who would 
accept this challenge which ran the newspapers for 
months: 

the Boat Clubs the City New-York. 

Aquatic Club Georgia’ having frequently 
heard the fitness your Boats and skill your Oarsmen, are 
desirous comparing the speed one their Boats with the 
speed one yours, the following terms: 

They propose run their four Oared Canoe Boat ‘Lizard,’ 
one straight mile opposite the City Savannah, fair and calm 
weather, against any four Oared Plank Boat built the City 

22. Georgian, Jan. 21, 1836. 


28. Ibid., Feb. 8, 1837. 
24. Ibid., Feb. 27. 
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New York, not over feet inches the keel, (which the 
length the Lizard’s) for Ten thousand dollars side—Two 
thousand forfeit. 


The race take place the month November next. Should 
the day that may agreed not fair and clear, the race 
take place the first fair and calm day thereafter. 

The stakes deposited one the Banks Savannah, 
before the day October next. 

Should the terms proposed acceptable, address Chas. 
Floyd, Jeffersonton, Camden County, Ga.—and particulars can 
arranged 

New York Club took official notice this chal- 
lenge, but the Georgians learned privately that the 
New Yorkers had desire “to row against black 
This covert slur the physical prowess 
white Georgians and refusal recognize black Geor- 
gians worthy competed with, led the aquatic 
clubmen reply the Lizard shall manned 
gentlemen, who warrant, shall the equals the 
Knickerbockers bone and muscle, blood and breed- 

The Georgians were anxious prove that though 
they might regarded the North languid lotus- 
eating Southerners they had the muscular strength, 
vitality, and agility necessary win the victory, and 
also that they had the mechanical skill and imagination 
boat-building construct craft which could beat 
any Northern-constructed boat. They knew that their 
“Georgia could win from the “Whitehall 
New York. Though the New Yorkers 
from “affectation had refused ac- 
cept the challenge, the coastal Georgians thought they 
saw way test least the relative merits North- 
ern and Southern boat-builders. happened that 
Augusta, the Savannah River, had organized boat 
club and had recently bought some the New York 
boats which had won recent regatta the Hudson. 


25. Georgian, May 4, 1887; Brunswick Advocate, Aug. 24, 1887. 
26. Brunswick Advocate, Nov. 2, 1837. 
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Augusta was challenged enter her Whitehall 
wherries against General Floyd’s canoe boats 
regatta held early 1838 Brunswick; but this 
strategy failed for Augusta refused accept the 
challenge, severe disappointment the gentlemen 
the 

Though deprived this contest between Northern 
and Southern boats, the regatta Brunswick afforded 
that excitement which the throngs people who at- 
tended such contests hoped for and also provided 
those opportunities for social activities which were 
dear the hearts the elite. The event was an- 
nounced for the 15th January, 1838, and “Fine sport 
promised the gentlemen composing the club, who 
are principally Islanders, prepared with all the esprit 
corps necessary attract the lovers 

The aquatic clubmen coastal Georgia gathered for 
the regatta spectacularly and relentlessly did 
the clansmen old Scotland, from whom many 
them were descended. and down the coast they 
came their gayly painted canoes, threading their 
way through the inner passages and rowed their 
singing slave crews. fleet thirteen canoes passed 
Jekyl Island its way the Brunswick regatta.” 
When the races began there were thousands specta- 
tors lined the shore, many buildings, and other 

The first contest was between the Goddess Liberty, 
the reigning queen the coast, and the Devil’s Darning 
Needle, villain name but beautiful construction. 
The Devil dethroned the Goddess, running the half-mile 
course three minutes and seconds against the tide. 
the second race the Goddess won from the Leopard; 
and the third contest the Leopard was entered against 


27. Bote Georgian, Jan. 1, 1838; Brunswick Advocate, Dec. 28, 1837, Jan. 18, 
183 


28. Daily Georgian, Dec. 20, 1837. 
29. Brunswick Advocate, Feb. 1, 1838. 
30. May 10. 
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the Emma Sarah, both “very superior plantation boats” 
and not built for racing. The Leopard was victorious. 
Another event the day was the race between the 
Thomas Bryan and the Caroline King. The Bryan was 
ten-oared boat “and when fully manned, actually flies 
through the water.” won the race and also the ad- 
miration Carolina planter who bought for his 
plantation. The Caroline King being the loser the last 
race had other way retrieve its good name than 
race out-going steamer, the Florida. With mad- 
cap cockswain” beat the Florida for quarter-mile, 
“but steam never tires, while muscles and sinews will 
last wear out,” the quarter-mile victor pulled back 
shore amdist great 

When the formal races were over, “the politer part 
the repaired the Oglethorpe House where 
they partook elegant dinner and spent the 
evening “in the due observance the rites con- 
viviality and good philosophically in- 
clined newspaper editors and reporters took occasion 
note the wholesome effects boat races, how they 
developed better breed boats well 

Though the Aquatic Club Georgia (or Camden 
County, was sometimes designated), being com- 
posed largely the coastal planters who lived 
their plantations, was the principal boat club, there 
were others which arose represent the various towns. 
There was the Brunswick Aquatic Club, the St. Marys 
Boat Club, the Augusta Club, and especially the Lower 
Creeks Savannah. The St. Marys club held its first 
annual regatta 1840, which the St. Marys, built 
St. Marys, raced Henry DuBignon’s Sarah Catherine 
the slack-water above the town and won—a mile 
six minutes and thirty seconds. Various scrub races 
were run, each entry costing 
Advocate, Jan. 18, 1888; Daily Georgian, Jan. 22, 1838. 


$2. Brunswick Advocate, Jan. 18, 1838. 
83. Daily Georgian, May 21, 1838; Weekly Georgian, Jan. 18, 1840. 
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The boat clubs had touch that bluster and 
bravado which was characterize other sports 
time come. 1839 Capt. Richard Floyd, 
Mongin, and Thomas Bourke, took upon themselves 
individuals send out challenge the Augusta 
club compete race for prize $1,000, six- 
oared boats used, and the contest held 
either Augusta Savannah. Savannah were chosen, 
then the challengers offered pay the expenses the 
Augusta club reaching the meeting-place and return- 
ing home. The race was not held. The next year the 
St. Marys club challenged the Lower Creeks compete 
mile race the St. Marys for purse $500. 
the Lower Creeks wanted hold the race the 
Savannah, the St. Marys club refused the grounds 
that their challenge had not been met. Frequently 
challenges were sent out with the feeling that they 
would not 

Savannah took keen interest boating. 1838 
the Lower Creek Boat Club was founded there, and the 
next year second club was organized, called the 
Tallulah Boat Club. The former was the principal one, 
holding its meetings monthly. The Lower Creeks had 
scarcely formed their organization before they sent 
out challenge the Aquatic Club Georgia for 
contest the Savannah. Not being boat-builders, the 
Lower Creeks bought boat built New York and 
named the Star. was plank clinker-built boat, 
thirty feet long, three feet and ten inches wide, weigh- 
ing 140 pounds, and carrying four oars. Here was 
finally Northern-built boat whose owners were willing 
race against Southern-built boat. The Aquatic 
Club sent its Lizard, canoe boat, dug out great 
tree cut the banks the Satilla River, twenty-seven 


84. Daily Georgian, Mar. 4, 1839; Weekly Georgian, Jan. 25, 1840. 
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feet and three inches long, three feet and six and one- 
half inches wide, with four 

Coastal Georgians had long held that their canoe 
boat was swifter than the plank boat the North; 
fact they held “the swiftest boat the world.” 
Much praise was given the clubs which made 
possible this contest; Friend Southern Sports” 
declared that much cannot said admiration 
the public spirited, and liberal, and true southish style, 
which the gauntlet has been thrown down, and taken 
the contending parties.” The Lizard was painted 
green with white bottom, and its oarsmen were dressed 
white shirts and pantaloons, with red handkerchiefs 
head-dress. The Star was painted black with gilt 
stripe and its oarsmen were dressed white shirts and 
pantaloons, with blue turbans. The course was mile 
the Savannah before the city, and the winner was 
take the boat the 

Crowds numbered the thousands assembled, filling 
steamers, yawls, and pleasure boats the river, and 
the banks and the windows the commercial houses 
the wharfs. was the Northern Star against the 
Southern Lizard! The Southern Lizard won 105 feet 
—running the mile six minutes and forty-nine seconds. 
There was great rejoicing: “But while the boats came 
from different climes, one having been formed and 
fashioned the icy bound regions the Hudson—the 
other hewn from the log, from the banks the warm 
Satilla, they were both urged the winning goal 
the nerves and sinews the south, with fervid sun 
basking the respective Sectional 
feelings ugly their slavery aspects, shown out bright- 
and manly the art boat-building. Gen. Charles 
Floyd and Col. Henry DuBignon, representing the 


85. Daily Georgian, Jan. 1, April 27, 30, 1888; Brunswick Advocate, Mar. 8, 
May 10, 1838. 

86. Daily Georgian, April 27, 28, 1888. 

37. Ibid., April 30. 
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Aquatic Club, received the Star; but their finer feelings 
impelled them present the losers with the winning 
boat, the 

Having lost their first race but won the admiration 
everybody, the Lower Creeks were soon preparing for 
their first annual regatta held the next year. They 
became skillful handling the Lizard that they cut 
off one minute and twenty-two seconds from its record 
when beat They also ordered another Northern- 
built boat, made according their own specifications, 
which they named Floyd, honor their generous com- 
petitor. The course was one mile the Savannah 
River. The first race was for six-oared boats, 
not over forty feet long for prize $100 addition 
the entrance fee, which was $20 for each 
participant. The second race was for four-oared boats 
not over thirty-five feet long for silver cup, worth 
$50, and the entrance fees. either contest, 
white black, the option the owners.” “The 
object the Lower Creek Boat Club, Savannah, 
being desire promote the athletic and useful art 
rowing, respectfully invite all lovers the sport, 
owners boats, boat clubs Georgia, Carolina, 
Florida, meet them and contend for the 

was unusual day for Savannah. “The beauty 
and fashion our lively city, assembled grace the 
lined the wharfs, and large and small 
boats stood out filled with onlookers. The day be- 
longed the Lower Creeks. They won both races, 
the first with the Floyd and the latter with the Lizard. 
Other entrants were the Goddess Liberty, Saladin, 
Caroline King, Star, and 

The regatta now became annual event for Savan- 
nah, and the Lower Creeks were given the “credit 


38. Daily April 30, 1838. 

Ibid., May 

40. Weekly Mar. 30, April 20, 1839. 
41. Ibid., May 11, 1889; Jan. 18, 1840. 
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entertaining our citizens and transient residents with 
this athletic and manly sport.” The Lower Creeks 
were, however, not alone promoting boating 
Savannah. The Tallulah Club, founded after the Lower 
Creeks, was soon play active part the regattas. 
Founded 1839, secured before the end the year 
three boats: The Ariel, bought from boat club New 
York; The Tallulah, built Gen. Floyd and considered 
his best, six-oared; and The Savannah, built New 

The invitation which was sent out for the 1840 
regatta called for the clubs assemble from Charleston 
the St. Marys, from all the islands between, and 
“from parts unknown.” This contest was promote 
manly recreation” and assemble “the beauty two 
Regatta.” The Lower Creeks entered their Floyd; the 
Tallulah Club, their Tallulah; Colonel DuBignon brought 
from his Jekyl Island plantation his Sarah 
Catherine; South Carolina gentleman entered his 
Dolphin; others entered their boats. The Lower Creeks 
were among the winners and some the Sea Islanders 
were losers this time—they had taught their competi- 
tors too well! The winners gave Colonel DuBignon this 
consolation: “Little showed herself game every 
inch. She exhibited that Sea Island pluck, which, 
venture say, will not stay And regatta 
followed regatta Savannah, Darien, Brunswick, St. 
Marys, and Frederica Georgia; and other parts 
the South, during ante-bellum times. 

The formal regattas organized boat clubs were 
not the only meetings where boats contested against 
boats. Those little social kingdoms which grew 
among the planters the coastal waters might well 
have outings some plantation stream, where the 


42. Ibid., Jan. 18. 
48. Ibid., Feb. 
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day’s activities centered around boat races, attended 
the planters and their families and their slaves. 
Such scene may given reality description 
the happenings one April day 1849, the waters 
the Altamaha River, coastal Georgia, which ac- 
cording the scribe who reported was “‘one the 
merriest, cheeriest, most pleasantly got up, admirably 
conducted and hilariously wound days sport 
has ever been luck enjoy.” 

“The Planters the Altamaha,” contiuued, 
may the sunshine happiness and prosperity 
beam among them—seem have preserved more Spirit 
the Olden time, than any other set men within 
ken. They are the only rivals themselves frank 
hospitality and good fellowship.” Their “chiefest 
vanity having fine and fast The variety 
their boats ranged the ducking canoe, whose 
skilful paddler urges her with noiseless speed, spectre 
like through the marshes, the ten oared family 
barge.” The planter, his wife, his children, and all 
their friends came. “The negroes too, full the 
excitement their masters, hailing their acquainances, 
gibing each other about the boats, made the banks 
ring with their shrill The finest crews 
the coast were negro slaves. The planters were content 
the architects the boats, and sometimes build 
them, did Charles Floyd. 

For most the day black crew contended against 
black crew, eager win for their masters. Thus did 
one boat after another speed over the mile course— 
the Fancy, Bull Frog, Blue Devils, Lightning, Spitfire, 
Grey Hound, also the Sarah Morris, Sarah Catherine, 
Anne Boyd, Fanny, and the Thomas Spalding—named 
for the old and honored patriarch Sapelo Island. 
Near the end the day, the slave crews retired from 
the contest and turned the boats over the “gentle- 
men oarsmen, with ladies for cockswains.” Indeed, 
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was the ladies who made the day success: “Bless 
them! the sight their joyous faces would have made 
old Death wish his scythe were fiddle.” And the 
sun settled low across the marshes, “each party 
gathered its boat, goodbye was said, and soon the 
rattling distant oar-locks was all the sound that 
could 

The outbreak the Civil War marked the passing 
the care-free days plantations, and with the 
coming peace the ante-bellum type plantation, 
itself, passed away together for the most part with 
boat clubs, and regattas. 


44. Daily Georgian, April 23, 1849. 
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GENERAL GAINES MEETS GOVERNOR TROUP. 
STATE-FEDERAL CLASH 1825 


JAMES SILVER 


For the cession the national government, April 
24, 1802, all claims her western lands, Georgia 
received, one the inducements, the promise that 
the United States were bound extinguish “at their 
own expense soon the same can peaceably 
obtained reasonable terms, the Indian title the 
country Tallahassee, and the United States shall 
the same manner also extinguish the Indian title 
all other lands within the state 

the following years the Indian territory Georgia 
was successfully taken over the state that the 
Creeks finally had decide between selling their 
homes and moving west refusing part with any 
more land. council Creek chiefs, meeting 
Tuckabachee May 25, 1824, was vigorous its affirma- 
tion the right remain east the Mississippi. 

are happy say that are making advances towards 
civilization extent that gives encouragement, that our 
posterity may yet flourish. hope and cherish the belief 
that our father, the president, will not ask for Nor 
not want sell our land and account whatever will 
consent sell one foot our land. are Creeks; 
have great many chiefs and head men, but, they ever 
great, they must all abide the laws. have guns and ropes 
and any our people should break these laws, those guns and 
ropes are their end. earnestly admonish our white 
brethren not take advantage our weak and unlearned situa- 
tion; but treat with tenderness and justice.2 


Later the same year Pole-Cat Spring, the Creeks 
again deemed “it impolitic and contrary the true 
interest this nation dispose any more our 
country; and any authority heretofore given any 


1. Quoted in Ulrich B. Phillips, Georgia and State Rights (Washington, 1902), 
35. 
2. Niles Register, XXVII, 222-23. 
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individual has long since been revoked and done 
may known the world, that the Creek 
people are not disposed sell one foot more their 

The federal government declined use force 
coerce the tribes into cession, but, with the advent 
George Troup governor, Georgia grew more 
ardent its claims. the demands Governor 
Troup, backed the action the state legislature, 
President Monroe said that was sure his predecessors 
had done all possible exterminate Indian claims 
Georgia, and that would best for the tribes 
move west. There was, however, obligation re- 
move the red men strong arm methods. “An attempt 
remove them force would, opinion, 

Troup was not the man acquiesce de- 
cision. wrote Secretary War John Calhoun 
that absolute denial our rights, under- 
stand them and have long understood them, the 
moment when believed that they would most 
respected, subject mortification and 
His course action from that time was toward the end 
removing that cause Georgia’s 

Not expecting any substantial results, Monroe ap- 
pointed two Georgians, James Meriwether and Duncan 
Campbell, commissioners treat with the Indians. 
conference was held with the Creek chiefs Decem- 
ber 1824, Broken Arrow, but the Indians refused 
yield. Detecting lack unity among the Creeks, 
the commissioners asked Monroe for authority deal 
with the Georgia group alone, and the same time 
protested against the machinations the Indian agent, 
John Crowell. seems that this son Georgia would 


Ibid., 228-24. 


3. 
iles Register, 

Georgia and Rights, 55. 
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not use his power induce the Indians give their 
remaining acres the state. 


Meriwether and Campbell assembled the remaining 
Creeks, now under the leadership General William 
and arranged the sale all their Georgia 
land for five millions dollars and the equivalent 
trans-Mississippi acreage. This instrument was signed 
February 12, 1825, Indian Springs, and the papers 
were hurried off The next day Crowell 
wrote Calhoun long letter protesting against the 
treaty, claiming that was endorsed low grade 
chiefs from only eight out the fifty-six Creek towns. 
“If ratified may produce horrid state affairs 
among the unfortunate The authorities 
Washington had been informed the Georgia repre- 
sentatives that Crowell’s action was caused only 
his antagonism Troup state Certainly 
the treaty was rushed through the Senate, being re- 
turned Monroe March too late for ratification. 
Four days later the new President, John Quincy Adams, 
signed the document, later said, “under the un- 
suspecting impression that had been negotiated 
good Governor Troup issued proclamation 
the effect that all the Creek lands had been ceded 
Georgia, emphasizing the fact that persons what- 
soever were intrude the Indian property until 
September, 1826. The next month, however, was 
negotiating with for permission survey 

7. For text of treaty see House Executive Documents, 19 Cong., 2 Sess., Doc. 

59, pp. 70-74. 

8. Crowell to Calhoun, Feb. 13, 1825, ibid., 75-76. 

9. Phillips, Georgia and State Rights, 56. 

10. Adams to Congress, December, 1825, Edward J. Harden, The Life of 

George M. Troup (Savannah, 1859), 425. Adams wrote on May 20, 1825: 
“It ought never to have been made; but nothing could have arrested the 
progress of this iniquity after the selection of two Georgians as Commis- 
sioners. . . . They concluded the treaty directly in the face of their instruc- 
tions; but when the treaty came here the President could not withhold it 
from the Senate, and when before the Senate, no one would take the invidious 
task of exposing its injustice. The Senate sanctioned its ratification without 
giving it an examination, and I had no practicable alternative but to ratify 
it accordingly.” Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 


Comprising Portions of his Diary from 1795 to 1845 (Philadelphia, 1876), 
12. 
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the lands once. April received the chief’s 
conditional assent, and two weeks later the restrictions 
were 


Events were progressing smoothly enough for Troup 
when vertiable bombshell burst within his camp. 
April 26, band Red Sticks, seeking vengeance, 
surrounded the house set fire it, and 
when shot him death. The law 
Tuckabachee had been fulfilled.“ The friendly Indians 
were terror stricken and fled the whites for pro- 
tection. Crowell was suspected being the in- 
stigator all the trouble, Troup appointed commis- 
sioners take evidence regarding his guilt, and the 
same time asked Adams for his dismissal. There was 
danger the pursuing the friendly Indians, 
with resulting border warfare. 

was into this situation that Adams ordered 
Andrews special agent investigate the conduct 
Crowell, and also General Edmund Pendleton 
Gaines, “distinguished alike for his military skill and 
for his discretion repair forthwith Milledge- 
Gaines was inquire into the true state 
affairs Georgia and was given “large discretionary 
powers.” view later developments note- 
worthy that Adams was somewhat fearful sending 
Gaines into the complicated situation because his 
“sentiments strong aversion the Indians,” and 
because might too easily influenced those 
interested extirpating the red man any 

11. Troup-McIntosh Correspondence, Niles Register, XXVIII, 398-400. 
12. Savannah Republican, May 16, 17, 1825; the Darien Gazette was so angered 
by the death of McIntosh that it called for the annihilation of the Creek 


Republican, May 21, 1825. For weeks there were similar sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Republican. 
13. It was called a “nefarious murder” by the Milledgeville grand jury. Niles 
Register, XXVIII, 196. 
14. Andrews to Troup, May 18, 1825, Harden, Life of Troup, 314-15; Barbour 
to Gaines, May 18, 1825, Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Division, War 
Department Archives, Military Book XII, 152-55. All of letters from Secretary 
of War to Gaines, 1825, ibid Cited hereafter as A. G. O., O. R. D. 
Adams, Memoirs, VII, 8. (May 19, 1825.) 


15. 
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Troup charged Crowell with encouraging the Indians 
not make cessions Georgia, and advising and 
instigating the death McIntosh. Merely act 
courtesy the Georgia government, Andrews 
placed the agent under temporary suspension while 
conducted the 

Troup advised Gaines that proposed survey the 
ceded Indian lands and also run the line between 
Georgia and Alabama; the general was forward this 
information the central Gaines 
once acquainted the governor with the news that there 
was direct collision between the views the state 
and national authorities. had been designated 
tell the Indians that Governor Troup would re- 
quested not run the line until the time prescribed 
the treaty for removal. Under international law, 
said, the contracting parties should carry out the 
provisions treaty, and the decisions the Presi- 
dent must govern Gaines his negotiations with the 
Creeks. Troup was asked abstain from the survey 
and was informed the necessity the two govern- 
ments working That there might not 
harmony was presaged the governor’s prompt reply 
that the laws Georgia were already extended over 
the ceded territory, was his duty see them 
The national government could not expect 
Georgia give her interests simply because might 
cause embarrassment the United States. Gaines’s 
instructions really should not valid because based 
false information (given Crowell) and they 
probably would seen withdrawn. Gaines should 
therefore consider them withdrawn. Disobedience 
under change circumstances was just—a line 

16. Harden, Life Troup, 319-21; American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
766, 778, 779; Senate Documents, Cong., Sess., Doc. 
17. to Gaines, June 13, 1825, American State Papers, Tadian Affairs, 


18. Gaines to Troup, June 14, 1825, ibid., 796. 
19. Troup to Gaines, June 14, 1825, Niles Register, XXVIII, 393. 
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reasoning which would hardly appeal soldier 
quarter-century! had been decided the Georgia 
legislature and the line was The governor 
was fearful the need for troops the frontier and 
added the letter that military requisitions would 
honored. “The implicit reliance your high senti- 
ments honor sufficient security that that force, 

Gaines’s answer was that had not permitted him- 
self “influenced any statements from Col. 
Crowell, although not prepared condemn that officer 
without hearing,” but that his decisions were the 
result long experience with the Indians. The pro- 
posed survey with its influx whites, while feuds 
were strong, would almost certainly lead trouble. 
regretted the difference opinion and asked for 
two regiments volunteers militia for the protec- 
tion the 

Soon after the general moved into the Indian terri- 
tory, arranged conferences with both factions 
the Creeks Indian Springs and Broken Arrow. Troup 
sent his commissioners” investigate the Indian dis- 
turbances, but more especially collect evidence 
against Crowell, and asked Gaines admit them all 
councils. The governor must have had some notion 


possible refusal, for told them they were not 


20. Troup to Gaines, June 15, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
II, 796-7. The Nashville Republican later wrote of this incident: “if Governor 
Troup had persevered in the determination expressed in his letter to Gen. 
Gaines, of making the survey at all hazards there would have arisen a contest 
more to be regretted—threatening more disastrous consequences to the repose 
and harmony of the union, than any which has happened since the adoption 
of the present constitution.” In its eyes the incident was more important 
than the Whiskey Rebellion. Sept. 17, 1825. 

21. *. y to Troup, June 16, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 

22. Andrews, later, letter the National Journal, wrote several para- 
graphs to show the poor character of the commissioners and gave specific 
details. One their aides, Bowen, had brought whiskey the reservation 
for the purpose of getting the Indians drunk and confusing the negotiations. 
defended Gaines, the missionaries, and himself. long letter, going 
over his complete actions. Sept. 19, 1825, American State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, 857. 
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welcomed, make formal protest and then “avail 
yourself all testimony wou can 

The request for admittance was promptly refused 
Gaines the ground that was not authorized 
his instructions, and that unless were complete 
charge the council would end confusion. Troup, 
Gaines was more explicit, saying that was fully 
authorized protect the friendly Indians, that hostili- 
ties had ceased, and that order restore harmony, 
must have absclute control over every white man 
addressing the council. must decline the demand 
the Georgia The agents once more 
attempted gain admittance, saying they would only 
make suggestions Gaines. far gave way 
permit them attend unofficially. would accept 
suggestions but might not controlled 
The commissioners finding themselves 
forestalled every operation, the directions 
General Gaines and the agent, determined 
council that part the mission should proceed forth- 
with Alabama... 

Gaines proceeded rapidly his investigation, first 
examining the and then the sect- 
tions the tribe. Niles Register was exceedingly hope- 
ful. “From his known prudence and firmness, have 
every reason expect that the unhappy differences, 
which have late existed among the Indians, will 
speedily The Alabama Republican thought 
this most important crisis for the states Alabama 
and Georgia. Should the report the commissioners 
prove unfavorable the treaty, must give all 
hopes ever acquiring the Indian lands treaty, for 

23. Troup to Commissioners, June 18, 1825, Niles Register, XXVIII, 413-14. 


24. oY to Troup, June 22, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
798. 
25. Gaines to Commissioners, June 26, 1826. Niles Register, XXVIII, 414-15. 
26. Commissioners to Troup, June 28, 1825, American State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, Il, 817. 
27. XXVIII, 297. 
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there doubt, that large majority the chiefs, and 
Indians generally, are opposed the cession, and force 
must resorted to, remove 

the meantime Troup had his hands full his 
attempt oust Crowell Indian agent. the back- 
ground was the tense factionalism Georgia politics. 
early January, 1824, Troup complained 
Calhoun that Crowell had come Georgia with the 
purpose using his influence for another candidate, 
John Clark, “in the most open, public, and indelicate 
manner.” The reply the agent had been that 
opposed Troup “openly and boldly.” Since that time 
their differences regard Indian affairs had only 
accentuated their hatred each other. The governor 
had won temporary victory inducing Andrews 
suspend Crowell.” now urged the special agent 
restore the friendly chiefs their rank and power, 
“and word for it, you will find truth, ‘and enough 
for every purpose,’ peace, reconciliation, and 
suspending the agent, Andrews felt his 
duty inform him that was merely tentative, that 
had formed opinions. feel due you say 
impression, favor your integrity and 
Troup learned the letter and wrote Andrews that 
considered communication between the two 

The governor carried the war into the enemy’s 
country addressing Vandeventer, chief clerk 
the War Department, arrogant tirade the 
effect that Georgia would run the line spite the 
United States. “The President the United States 


28. Quoted in Niles Register, XXVIII, 298. First italics added. 

29. Crowell sent a statement to the Georgia Journal in which he complained 
the persecution the Georgia governor. said that would have 
asked for temporary suspension until the case was cleared up, for the 
testimony would show the falseness of Troup’s accusations. July 5, 1825. 
American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Ul, 851. 

30. Troup to Andrews, June 14, 1825, ibid., II, 803. 

31. Andrews to Crowell, June 21, 1825, ibid., 852. 

$2. Troup to Andrews, June 28, 1825, ibid., 807. 
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may rest contented that the Government Georgia 
cares for responsibilities the exercise its right 
and the execution its trust, but those which belong 
conscience and God, who, thanks Him, 
equally our God the God the United 
Troup himself confessed had used “strong langu- 
but expressed the hope that Adams would not 
his account suspect him attaching importance 
the maintenance the union. recognized this 
undeniable duty, since other “wise were 
“causing the Union tremble upon bauble” 
dulging their whims and oddities and 

The hostile Indians had been deluded with the ex- 
pectation the annulment the treaty Indian 
Springs. The Georgia commissioners, evidently un- 
officially present the councils, wrote Troup “that 
General Gaines took occasion yesterday, while 
council, state, distinctly, such hope was illusive; 
that such occurrence was unknown the history 
diplomacy; and earnestly urged them become 
reconciled the treaty, and the policy the General 
About the same time the Georgians 
were attempting private audiences with the Indians, 
who refused, saying their business was with Gaines 
and that their differences were nearly 

July Gaines wrote Troup that the discord 
between the Indians was being eliminated the use 
just principles. They protested against and refused 
abide the treaty. the land were taken from 
them they would not raise arm against the United 


Troup Vandeventer, June 25, 1825, ibid., 809. 

34. H. von Holst, The Constitutional and Political History of the United States 
(Chicago, 1877), 438. 

35. Commissioners to Troup, June 30, 1825, American State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, II, 818. 

36. Butler, Gaines’ aide-de-camp, to Commissioners, ibid., II, 833. The com- 
missioners had drafted talk with the Indians expressive the views 
Governor Troup. their surprise Gaines said: “It will conflict with our 
instruction ; it is therefore inadmissable.”” ‘‘We have accomplished but little; 
our way has been obstructed and hedged in on all sides. . . . Our labors have 
been unsuccessful and mortifying to an extent unknown in the history of 
diplomacy.”” Commissioners to Troup, ibid., II, 818. 
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States troops; they would sit down quietly and put 
death where the bones their ancestors were de- 
posited— “that the world should know the Miscogee 
nation loved their country that they were willing 
die rather than sell leave Troup replied 
that the ardent love country must have been re- 
cent origin, and that the Indians had been influenced 
against moving unscrupulous whites. Accepting the 
treaty was the only solution, and hoped that Gaines 
could make the Indians see the 

The conclusions reached General his 
investigation were made the subject communica- 
tion Governor Troup July 10. The writer deemed 
essential counteract the false reports prejudiced 
against the Indians that caused the letter 
published the Georgia Patriot. According Gaines, 
the hostile and friendly Indians had become reconciled 
and agreed keep the peace, but the startling fact 
was that the hostiles consisted forty-nine fiftieths 


the The hostile party was reality the Creek 
nation. lost his life breaking the nation’s 
law; was executed, not murdered. The council 
unanimously agreed that the treaty had resulted from 
fraud and hoped the whites would “undo that which 
had been wrongfully Gaines tried show 


37. Gaines to Troup, ibid., II, 799, July 1, 1825. 

38. Troup to Gaines, July 4, 1825, ibid. 

Niles Register reported: “General Gaines had taken measures that, 
possible, will reconcile the Indians [the treaty] and preserve peace 
among them, and between them and the white people. The survey, as re- 
solved on by Gov. Troup, will not, at present, be made; Gen. Gaines be- 
lieving that the country belongs to the Indians, at least until the time 
stipulated for the delivery of it.” XXVIII, 353. 

In writing to Governor Pickens, Gaines said the hostiles consisted of four- 
fifths of the nation, and this is probably more nearly correct. Niles Register, 
XXIX, 83-84. 

Reverend Iverson Brooks testified that had heard Gaines say that 
thought he had sufficient evidence to convince him that the treaty of Indian 
Springs “was founded in the deepest fraud and treachery, and that every 
individual concerned with it was damned: he paused a while and then said 
politically damned.”” Gaines had turned to some Indians present with the 
statement: “I tell these Indians the white people will cheat them out of their 
lands, get all their money and then kick them to hell!"" He blamed Crowell 
only for signing the treaty as a witness; he “‘would rather have lost his 
right arm than to have done it.” The people of Georgia were a reflecting 
people but were under the influence of intriguing politicians. House Executive 
Documents, Cong., Sess., 
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them the futility opposition the treaty, but vain. 
Troup had been deceived the strength the 
party. The survey proposed would 
violation the treaty and was hoped that the 
governor would postpone until September, 1826; this 
would prevent Gaines from acting “not concert.” 
Enclosed the letter was certificate the effect 
that William Edwards and Joseph Marshall had ac- 
companied the express Troup asking 
permission for the immediate survey and claimed that 
had been denied.* 

This letter must have been quite disconcerting 
Troup; least replied that the certificate was 
daring effort falsehood. Marshall had declared 
him that all the chiefs were favor the survey, 
and the United States would not accept the oath 
Troup that point, the people Georgia would. 
say frankness, that not like the 
complexion things all, disclosed the com- 
missioners the part the state, and sincerely hope 
that you may never have cause regret the part you 
have taken them—every proposition here was 
your favor, and would have given great pleasure 
cherish behalf officer who had rendered 
signal services his 

Secretary War James Barbour regretted the 
failure secure Creek submission the treaty, but 
sustained Gaines his opinion that the appeal the 
Indians must investigated. The idea clash be- 
tween state and national forces was repugnant; the 
general was urged use all the tact possible, but, 
necessary, the military should used prevent the 
The substance this was also sent the 
governor, who was apprized the fact that while the 


«ee Troup, July 10, 1825. American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
800-8 


43. Troup to Gaines, July 17, 1825, ibid., I, 801. 
44. Barbour to Gaines, July 21, 1825, Niles Register, XXVII, 413. 
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treaty was based corruption, must considered 
valid. The United States were pledged take 
action until September, 1826. am, therefore, di- 
rected the President state distinctly your ex- 
cellency, that, for the present, will not permit such 
entry survey Gaines later showed 
that had taken the Secretary War literally 
ordering Colonel Chambers the regiment 
arrest any surveyors who entered Indian 
The reaction Troup well imagined. Accord- 
ing him, the federal agents could have used 
better methods had been their purpose suppress 
truth instead reveal it. protested against all the 
actions Gaines, and especially his apparent justifica- 
tion the death 

July 28, Gaines answered Troup letter biting 
its sarcasm. had been waiting for the governor 
correct his hastily written accusation the 17th— 
that “the certificate Marshall, matter how pro- 
cured, one the most daring efforts that ever was 
attempted malignant villainy palm falsehood 
ignorant credulity.”” went show the simple 
characters “that frightful and defended 
the character Edwards and Marshall. The certificate 
had been written, said, before the whole council, 
the most open manner. seemed that there was 
evidence whatever show that McIntosh had obtained 
the consent the proposed survey from even the 
friendly chiefs, that considered the permission mere- 
conditional, and had, fact, right give the 
assent. The treaty was the law the land and could 
not changed anyone without the consent the 
United States. was Gaines’s duty protect the 


45. ae to Troup, July 21, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
, 809. 


46. Gaines Colonel Chambers, Aug. 15, 1825, D., Letters 
Sent 259-60. 


47. “ar to Adams, July 26, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
811. 
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Indians, and the usual line demarcation must 
maintained. belief the governor’s oath, Gaines 
never had questioned that. Troup had simply been 
deceived persons unworthy his confidence. The 
governor could not right just because was 
freemen believe that ‘the king, (or who governs), can 
Georgia desired the cessions Indian land, but neither 
wanted fraudulently. Gaines said was looking 


only for the truth, even its discovery brought the 
acrimonious censure the governor. 

class men, who, like the “holy profess employ 
themselves the laudable work enlightening and governing all 
other classes the community; but whose labors consist vain 
and “daring prove, that the light truth 
found only with the party which they themselves belong; and 
that all others wrong. you will take the trouble read the 
newspaper essays, with which the presses have been teeming for 
some years past, you will find that many the essayists have had 
the hardihood “refuse credence the word their chief 


magistrate,” and yet have reason despair the 


Troup promptly forbade Gaines have any more 
intercourse with him but, reality, sent his reply 


48. “The enlightened citizens of the republic, having long since found it to be 
fruitless look for angels the form men who govern them, know full 
well how discriminate between the high office and the man who fills it. 
Your excellency will I doubt not always receive a degree of respect pro- 
portional at least to that which you are wont to bestow on either men in 
office; more than this could not be expected—less than this would not be 
just. That a great part of the citizens of Georgia are magnanimous, just, 
generous and chivalric, I well know—and that they are disposed to do 
justice to their chief magistrate I am equally convinced; nor can I doubt 
that they will do equal justice to their United States as well as to their state 
officers. I rely upon the wisdom and justice and patriotism of at least nine 
tenths of those with whom I have the pleasure of an acquaintance—many of 
whom are cultivators of the land, to which class, in this and every other 
state the republic, look with confident pleasure and pride, they 
form the adamantine pillars the UNION; against which the angry 
vapouring paper squibs of the little and great demagogues, of all countries, 
may continue to be hurled for hundreds of centuries without endangering the 
noble edifice; this beloved monument American wisdom and valour and 
virtue, will stand unshaken, when the disturbers of its infantile repose will 

Troup, July 28, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affaire, 
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President longer regarded Gaines 
disinterested arbitrator. According him the 
general had taken the word renegade chief 
against that the governor and when mildly rebuked, 
became passionately was remarkably 
intemperate, disrespectful, and had outraged decency. 
Gaines had said that the treaty could not annulled 
while Adams had declared that had been made 
bribery, would take the matter with Congress. 
Gaines was thus intimating that Adams was wrong. 
little while the general would dictating political 
appointments the state, for was meddling local 
politics, unpardonable was reported 
have said that twenty-three the twenty-four states 
pronounced the agent guilty would not believe them 
and have threatened cut off the heads and ears 
Georgians who oppose Had Gaines been acting 
according orders the government? 

Troup claimed that Gaines’s letter July was 
never received, although the latter said had been 
sent due time. Gaines maintained that differ with 
the governor was pronounced offender. 
was not surprised the gross misrepresentations 
the commissioners. expressions seem evince 


50. Troup to Gaines, Aug. 6, 1825, ibid., 803; Troup to Adams, July 7, 1825, 
Niles Register, XXIX, 14-16. 

51. Troup undertook substantiate his claim follows: Michael Watson made 
an affidavit to the effect that in the month of August, he heard Gaines say 
in public, “if Governor Troup made the survey or attempted it, that he 
would be tried for treason and hung; that General Gaines also stated that 
Governor Troup and his friends were intriguing demagogues.”’ Christopher 
Strong said that on August 11, Gaines remarked about Troup: “he is a 
demagogue, his partisans are demagogues—unprincipled demagogues, he is 
guilty of treason.” Joe Bailey: “General Gaines said that he dared Governor 
Troup to attempt to survey the land ceded by the Indians; that he would 
have an armed force and arrest every Surveyor as fast as they crossed the 
Flint river. That if the Governor of the little demagogue state of Georgia 
did not mind, that he (Gaines) would get hold of him, and that the people 
of Georgia were a set of demagogues.” Harden, Life of Troup, 393-94. 

52. On the other hand Gaines had written to the editor of the Georgia Patriot 
asking him to suspend publication of a letter of refutation, until after the 
election, so that it could have no influence. He vehemently denied being 
interested one way or the other in Georgia politics, and said that all such 
charges were false. American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Il, 854; Harden, 
Life of Troup, 394. 

For other alleged statements Gaines: House Documents, 
Cong., Sess., 59. 
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very high degree that prejudice and inflated pride 
office which might well expected prompt some 
little European despot ‘to feel power and forget right’.” 
Troup must think himself German prince and Gaines 
Turk; was simply playing the part bold man 
when had lost the character wise Gaines 
ended wishing his excellency health and respect. 

soon the general received copies Troup’s 
letters the President, addressed still another com- 
munication the governor. had objections 
Troup writing wise expedient, pre- 
serve the immense weight dignity under which your 
excellency labors.” recalled the “gentle 
Georgia’s chief magistrate and maintained was 
acting his own authority protect his reputation. 

should appear that nature defective education, should 
have implanted little spice that knight errantry for 
which your excellency much renowed, and that should 
thereby have been tempted break lance with you something 
like your own proper style, cannot but hope that 
will pardoned the president and the people. your 
excellency have apology offer. 

[Gaines’s accusations against the governor were] That your 
attempt associate your commissioners with was 
usurpation, unwarrantable was indecorous. 2nd. That 
their report tainted with misrepresentations 
3rd. That the real object your commissioners was thwart 
efforts restore peace among the Indians, notwithstanding 
their professed desire cooperate with me.55 

Troup once sent what termed the insolent 
letters Adams and demanded “‘as chief magistrate 


54, ee to Troup, Aug. 16, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
853. 

public officer resolved act the part bold man, when has lost 
the character of a wise one, may sometimes perhaps innocently amuse him- 
self in attempts to pass off the turbulence of his thundering words for force, 
and the frenzy of his party zeal for fire, but when he thus writes himself 
into a great passion about nothing, and when he permits himself to utter 
threats in the face of such institutions, and gravely appeals to his comrades 
and ‘coworkers’ and says unto them ‘having exhausted the argument we will 
stand by our arms’—we, (the people), involuntarily call to mind the ludicrous 
idea of licentiousness personified in the act of ‘tweaking justice by the nose, 
and the babe beating the nurse,’ and it becomes a grave question to determine 
whether to smile or be serious at such eccentricities.” 

Troup, Aug. 29, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
853-54. 
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Georgia, his [Gaines’s] immediate recall and his arrest, 
trial and punishment under the rules and articles 

Adams answered through his Secretary War that 
had idea arresting Gaines, although thought 
the general should more decorous the future 
harmony would impossible—as were not al- 
ready! Gaines, Barbour wrote: “the President sees 

his last blistering letter Troup reproached Adams 
for his actions and defended his own conduct. was 
simply repetition his tirades against General 

The governor Georgia had also continued his 
affair with special agent Andrews. When had been 
informed his excommunication the latter had written 
Troup that must feel inclined transfer his pursuit 
from the Indian the special agent. “So far the 
examinations have progressed, cause for the 
accusations against the agent, unless his inflexible 
integrity and firmness stemming torrent cor- 
ruption, disgraceful, opinion, the national 
character.” August Andrews withdrew the 
suspension Crowell, whom had found, after 
examination the testimony both Troup and 
Crowell, innocent and injured 

Throughout the controversy, Niles Register, the 
whole, favored Gaines and the national government 
against Troup and Georgia. speaks Troup’s “un- 


56. Troup to Adams, Aug. 31, 1825, Niles Register, XXIX, 228. The articles of 


war under which Troup expected Gaines’s arrest: “any officer or soldier who 
shall use contemptuous or disrespectful words against the president of the 
United States, . . . or against the chief magistrate or legislature of any of 
the United States, in which he may be quartered, if a commissioned officer, 
ay be cashiered or otherwise punished, as a court martial shall direct.” 
Ibid., 67. 

57. Barbour to Troup, Barbour to Gaines, Sept. 19, 1825, A. G. O., O. R. D., 
Military Book, XII, 183. 

58 = to Adams, Oct. 15, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 

816. 

59. Andrews to Troup, July 4, 1825, ibid., 807; Andrews to Crowell, Niles 

Register, 415. 
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just, uncouth and intemperate correspondence with the 
officers and agents the United the 
people the state “frown into the contempt de- 
serves” the action the governor. “It was found that 
the general was neither cajoled frightened, 
and that could nib his pen, too, sharply Gov. 
Troup.” The President resolved that Troup “shall 
make the survey and would upheld ninety- 
nine per cent the people. the meantime the 
governor has declared that would make the survey 
“cost what may.” 

volume would not contain all the toastings and 
roastings that Mr. Troup has received. under 
the care Doctor Gaines, and may cured without 
either ‘depletion straightjacket,’ the ‘choice 
spirits’ the Hartford convention 

Andrew Jackson seemed quite worried about 
the conduct Gaines Georgia. the following 
letters, indicated that was not only fearful for 
Gaines, but that the case the famous Rhea letter 
still rankled his breast: 

regret that friend, General Gaines, permitted himself 
drawn into political newspaper controversy with Governor 
Troup. However justifiable his conduct may this affair, 
still will afford Troup’s friends Congress strong ground 
assail the General military man—and tested how 
far the executive will sustain him should his own popularity 
the least endangered thereby. and myself have had sufficient 
experience know, unless shielded his positive instructions, 
that the executive will shield himself from responsibility can, 
and throw upon his subordinates. hope fears for the 
general may groundless: still cannot but feel for the safety 


friend, when see the avenue through which may 
assailed and his feelings corroded congress. [And later:] 


60. Niles Register, XXVIII, 405, 410-12. From the Philadelphia National 
Gazette and Literary Register, July 19, 1825: “The almost universal dis- 
satisfaction with which the course of conduct, pursued by Gov. Troup, has 
been received throughout the country, is not surprising. Every person who 
feels an interest in the welfare of the Union must witness, with pain, the use 
of such intemperate language, by the executive of a single State, against the 
General Government, language equally objectionable on the score of patriotism 
and of policy.” 
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happy informed that the president has refused 
listen the Governor Georgia for the arrest General Gaines, 
and hope the treaty with the Indians for all the lands within 
the limits Georgia will put rest this disagreeable subject. 

State rights and military despotism are themes where eloquence 
can employed and the feelings the nation aroused. 
fondly hope that consequence the treaty, both these 
themes will slumber for some other 


Little did Jackson conceive how vitally was 
concerned this “other was not the 
only prominent character pick the strings the 
Georgia affair. might have been expected Winfield 
Scott found excellent opportunity castigate 
Gaines for his “puerility, egotism, 
William Crawford, though had been definitely 
eliminated from presidential consideration, thought 
that Gaines had been sent south Calhoun 
every thing possible keep the Indian lands intact 
and thereby hurt the Georgia statesman. According 
him more criminal delinquent dog does not exist 
these S.” than John Crowell.® 

There doubt that local politics had its part 


play, but hardly the manner which Troup had in- 
timated. The Georgia Journal declared: 


Turn Gov. Troup out office, who has used his best exertions 
procure the land, and the Congress will immediately say, the 
people Georgia not want the land, for they have turned out 
office the very man who has labored assisuously obtain it. 
[And more 

The lord paramount the United States, has issued his 
peremptory order his governor for the province Georgia, for- 
bidding survey the land lately acquired from the Creek 
Indians. The Lord’s annointed has spoken; and we, Georgia, his 
most dutiful subjects, must obey, meet the dreadful conse- 
quences 


61. Quoted in an article on Gaines by W. H. Carter, Nashville Tennessean, 
Aug. 24, 1924. 
62. Scott to Colonel Hamilton, Sept. 30, 1825, Scott Papers, Library of 


ngress. 

63. Crawford to Van Buren, July 11, 1829, Van Buren Papers, Library of 
Congress. 

64. Quoted in Niles Register, XXIX, 2-3. 
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Georgia papers such the Milledgeville Recorder and 
the Savannah Republican continued abuse Gaines until 
the election between Troup and Clark October but 
thereafter the general was not even 

The conflict was used nationally attack 
The Philadelphia National Chronicle saw the Presi- 
dent’s reply Troup the insolent and tyrannical tone 
the despot. defended Georgia and even talked 
the possibility the impeachment Adams. John 
Quincy was simply showing the usual trait the 
Another paper from the city brotherly love stated: 
“We have not single doubt our minds that John 
Adams, the arrangement the differences be- 
tween Georgia and the federal government, made 
grand experiment. acted designedly, and with 
view trying the feelings the people the 
regard consolidation the states,.and total 
revision the federal Noah’s New York 
National Advocate stated that all federal troops the 
vicinity Pensacola were being rushed Georgia, 
not being known protect the state 
against the Indians the Indians against the 

Finally, September 10, Niles summed the situa- 
tion. earnestly reprobated the language and actions 
Troup, but did not think Georgia inclined civil 
war. Troup had determined either bully the govern- 
ment fight his way. was viewed the effort 
small group make political scramble out 
which might obtain something, being quite similar 
the Hartford Convention. But because Troup lower- 
himself was reason for Gaines the same. 


65. See Savannah Republican and Milledgeville Recorder for August, September, 
October, 1825, and especially August 16, 30, September 10, 15, 24. See also 
Augusta Constitutionalist for more favorable treatment of Gaines. 

66. Williamson, one of the Georgia commissioners, made the statement that the 
“President of the United States had acted like a damned insignificant rascal.” 
Stephen F. Miller, The Bench and Bar of Georgia (Philadelphia, 1858), I, 134. 

67. Quoted Niles Register, XXIX, 

68. National Gazette and Literary Register, Sept. 1, 1825. 

69. Quoted in Niles Register, XXIX, 4-5. Sept. 3, 1825. 
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was justified writing what did man, but 
not officer the United States Army. The whole 
controversy lessened the weight the national char- 


acter abroad—the proceedings would published 
every holy alliance magazine Europe. The London 
Courier had already (July 22) stated that this was prima 
facie evidence that the United States government could 
not possibly endure.” 

The state historian, Bevan, made long report™ 
Governor Troup October which summarized 
the entire Indian question. The President had been 
error “in authorizing General Gaines (though 
officer possessing full measure honor and respect- 
ability) act mediator with arms his hands; 
for military consequence always apprehended 
negotiations for peace.” The President had right 
re-examine the preliminaries treaty already 
ratified the United States. Regardless the cir- 
cumstances the treaty was law, and legal the 
Yazoo fraud 

Part Bevan’s argument was incorporated into the 
message November the General Assembly, 
which Troup reviewed his whole course. was 
denunciation Gaines, Adams, and Crowell. Gaines 
had been received with friendly treatment but had pre- 
ferred take the word half-breed against that 
the governor, and had purposely tried come be- 
tween the government and its people. 

When this officer rebuked for indignity which could 


with propriety pass without censure, loses all self command, 
and, forgetting his own station, writes letter after letter the 


70. 


Ibid., 17-18; see von Holst, Constitutional and Political History, I, 446. 
Interesting are the remarks of W. H. Sparks in his Memories of Fifty Years. 
Speaking of the struggle between the national and state governments: 

“Had it come, it might have resulted in a triumph of Southern principles, 
which at a later day, and under less suspicious circumstances, struggled for 
existence, only to be crushed perhans forever.”” W. H. Sparks, The Memories 
of Fifty Years (Macon, Georgia, 1870), 135. 

Py to Troup, Oct. 22, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 

In one of his letters to Barbour, Troup brought up the famous Fletcher v. 
Peck case. Niles Register, XXIX, 264. 
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Chief Magistrate, couched the most offensive language and 
which, from their manner well matter, and the immediate 
publicity given them through the gazettes, must have been 
intended electioneering papers, subserve the cause one 
the contending parties the state. 
The refusal Adams punish Gaines was derelic- 
tion duty; the President had right excuse the 
officer regardless the actions the governor.” 

That the Georgia government was behind Troup 
indicated its various resolutions. asked its repre- 
sentatives Washington stand firm the support 
the “rights the and oppose encroach- 
ments the general government. They could rely 
upon the ardent and steadfast support the whole body 
freemen Georgia, “who are equally and alike dis- 
posed risk all that dear them, the support and 
deference the Union and Sovereignty the 
the General Assembly the House resolved, and 
was concurred the Senate, that still had faith 
the commissioners who made the treaty Indian 
The Senate, with but five dissenting votes, 
memorialized the President remove Crowell. And, 
lastly, the legislature resolved that full reliance should 
placed the treaty Indian Springs and that 
nothing short the whole territory thus acquired 
would 

the meantime Adams instituted negotiations for 
new treaty with the Creeks, and one was signed 
Washington January, This expressly recog- 
nized that the signers the treaty Indian Springs 
not only could not carry out its provisions but were 
also trying collect the whole sum owed the nation. 
The United States, therefore, were not bound fulfill 

73. Message to General Assembly, Nov. 7, 1825, American State Papers, Indian 

Affairs, Il, 781-82. 
74. Resolution of Georgia Legislature, Nov. 26, 1825, Niles Register, XXIX, 196. 


75. December 10, 1825, ibid., 227-28. 
76. December 23, 1825, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Il, 741. 


77. Ibid., 611 ff; Benton, Thirty Years View, I, 164; Gaines to Barbour, Nov. 
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their stipulations. Under the treaty Washington all 
the land the Creeks Georgia were ceded with the 
exception approximately one million which 
lay west the Chattahoochee. Such lands were 
not ceded were guaranteed the Indians. 

June, 1826, with the consent the national 
government, Georgia began the survey the area be- 
tween that state and Alabama.” According the 
treaty Washington, possession the lands was not 
consummated until 1827, but Troup still 
recognized only the validity the agreement Indian 
Springs, ordered the state surveyors begin work 
September 1826. Some Creeks protested the 
President and the Secretary War inquired Troup 
about the matter. The governor simply replied 
October that the survey was practically complete and 
opposition had been 

Troup reviewed the situation his message the 
legislature the close the year, declaring that 
“harmony could not continue” the Indians were 
remain The legislature responded with 
resolutions condemning the threatening state with 
armed force, and declaring the treaty Washington 
illegal and unconstitutional. also resolved: “That 
the refusal arrest and punish military officer 
the General Government, who had grossly violated 
law the land, abusing and insulting the highest 
office, and, not properly atoned for, will and ought 
leace his lasting reproach upon the nation—that, 
even republics the law affords protection against 
the views power the resentments 


78 Harden, Life of Troup, 427-28. 

79. See Troup Adams, Feb. 11, 1826, State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
II, 737-88; also the correspondence ibid., 

80. Troup Secretary War, Oct. 742. 

81. Troup to Legislature, Nov. 7, 1826, ibid., 786. 

82. American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Il, 733-34. 
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With the legislature apparently backing him, Troup 
proceeded survey the whole the Creek lands 
Georgia. claimed that Crowell was instigating the 
Indians menace the surveyors and asked Adams 
the agent were acting under his The President 
wrote that the survey was not stopped once the 
regular United States army would 
duty resist the utmost any military attack which 
the Government the United States shall think proper 
make upon the territory, the people, the sovereignty 
Georgia. From the first decisive act hostility 
you will considered public took 
all the civil and military precautions possible, and 
ordered two divisions ready repel invasion 
the 

The terrific tension the situation was lessened 
when was discovered that the Department War 
was carrying negotiations for the cession the rest 
the Creek lands These were completed 
the end the summer, and another treaty was 
signed November 15, 1827, exterminating the Creek 
claims with the exception one very small parcel 
which was acquired Georgia January, 

Although accompanied much bickering and 
bitterness, one more incident long series state- 
federal controversies had been liquidated without 
armed conflict. 

83. Troup to Adams, Jan. 27, 1827, House Executive Documents, 19 Cong., 
2 Sess., Doc. 87. 

84. See ibid., Doc. 76. 

85. Ibid., Doe. 127, p. 5. 

86. Niles Register, XXXII, 16; Harden, Life of Troup, 485-87. 

87. House Executive Documents, 20 Cong., 1 Sess., Doc. 210; for details see 


ibid., Doc. 238. 
88. Phillips, Georgia and State Rights, 65. 


FORGOTTEN SCIENTISTS GEORGIA AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


RICHARD BEALE DAVIS 


Travellers through the South Atlantic states during 
the first quarter the nineteenth century were fairly 
numerous. Scientists, curious tourists, land speculators, 
foreign visitors all degrees have left records their 
journeys. The most famous these impressions have 
become part American literature. 

Little has been said, however, concerning one pair 
distinguished visitors Georgia and South Carolina 
1815, for little has been known their journey. 
Fortunately one them left rather complete record 
their travels, record which deserves preservation 
printed form. does not appear have been known 
historians the period. 

the early autumn 1815, Jefferson was informed 
two his friends then visiting him Poplar Forest 
that they planned make trip into the “Southern 
country.” The aging statesman, wishing that might 
accompany them, insisted making their way more 
pleasant writing letter introduction Governor 
Georgia. The note? will serve introduce 
them here: 


Poplar Forest near Lynchburg 
Sep. 22. 

Dear Sir 

Two friends, who lately accompanied this place have 
proceeded tour through the Southern Country. the one 
them Mr. Correa gentleman from Portugal, the first order 
science, being without exception the most learned man have 
met any country. Modest, good-humoured, familiar, plain 
country farmer, becomes the favourite everyone with whom 
becomes acquainted. speaks English with ease. accom- 
panied Mr. Francis Gilmer, son Dr. Gilmer formerly 
neighborhood, the best educated young man our state, and 


1. Actually former governor and U. S. senator. 
2. Thomas Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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the most amiable dispositions. travels with his friend Correa, 
with Mentor, for the benefit his conversation and the 
information and improvement may derive from it; and 
future whatever pleases either the State, General 
Government. home every science, botany their favorite. 
every plant any singularity stays them, their progress will 
slow, and this letter will reach you mail long before they will 
reach your residence. pray receive them strangers, men 
science, worth, and friends. know the value they will 
set the information you can give them the vegetables 
your state, and whatever else they wish learn concerning it, 
and that which you will set their esteem when they shall 
known you. the more gratified being instrumental 
great friendship and respect. 
Th. Jefferson 

This strong praise from one who was himself, with 
Agassiz, the leading American naturalist his day. 
But Jefferson was hardly overstating the case. Gilmer 
had almost grown the library Monticello. Al- 
ready 1815, twenty-five years age, was 
outside his own state for his general learning, 
his knowledge law, and his interest science. 

Gilmer had met Corréa Monticello 1814. The 
Abbe Joseph Corréa Serra was philosopher, his- 
torian, and diplomat international reputation.‘ Born 
about 1750, probably Portgual, was educated 
Rome and took holy orders. Lisbon, with powerful 
political patronage, founded the Portuguese 
Academy Sciences, and 1779 was made its 
permanent secretary. For many years his energies 
were occupied his collections cabinets botanical 
specimens and his editing numerous ancient Portu- 
guese historical manuscripts. His activities brought 
him under the suspicion the Inquisition, and 1786 
was obliged flee Paris. France and later 

3. Cf. letter of James Ogilvie to F. W. Gilmer, June 30, 1812, Gilmer Collec- 


tion, Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 
4. Cf. biographical article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh edition. 
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England continued his distinguished career 
research London became member the Royal 
Society and secretary the Portuguese embassy. 
1813 crossed the Atlantic for the first time. For 
some months lectured botany Philadelphia. 
1816, two years after met Gilmer, was made 
Portuguese minister plenipotentiary Washington. 
1820 was called home and took active part 
finance and general politics. Three years 
later died, leaving his principal claim literary 
fame the Coleccao livros ineditos historia Portu- 
gueza vols., 1790-1816), magnificent collection 
documents most ably edited. 

From his first visit Jefferson and Monticello 
Corréa became enthusiastic admirer the states- 
man and the beautiful Albermarle countryside. When- 
ever was free from his duties Philadelphia 
Washington made excursions south; soon had 
found much added pleasure the company Jeffer- 
son’s protégé Gilmer. 

Common interests had made the sixty-four year old 
European and the twenty-four year old American con- 
genial companions. Ordinarily enclined cynical, 
Gilmer wrote glowing letter his brother Peachy 
soon after met Corréa describing the latter “the 
most extraordinary man now living, who, perhaps 
ever have never heard him asked question 
which could not Corréa introduced 
Gilmer Philadelphia the famous Wistar circle 
the literati, and encouraged him publish his fine 
geological the Natural Bridge Virginia. 
Both wrote articles for the American Philosophical 
Society. 

5. W. P. Trent, English Culture in Virginia (Baltimore, 1889), 37. 

6. In the Publications of the American Philosophical Society (new series), 

I, no. XIII (1816), 187-192. It is considered the first correct explanation of 


the Bridge. Cf. R. B. Davis, “‘Forgotten Scientists in Old Virginia,” in 
Virginia Magazine of History & Biography, XLVI (April, 1938), 97-111. 
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Both men did what they considered their serious 
writing outside the realms pure science. Corréa 
best remembered, mentioned above, for his edition 
Portuguese historical documents. Gilmer’s chief 
claim literary remembrance certainly his Sketches 
American Orators,’ generally acknowledged the 
finest contemporary analysis the forensic powers 
John Randolph, John Marshall, Henry Clay, William 
Wirt, and others. 

“At home every botany their favorite,” 
said Jefferson. Certainly was their favorite topic 
for epistolary remark and favorite vacation pastime. 
Gilmer’s letters® his brothers are filled with botanical 
data and urge exchange information the flora 
their respective localities. Corréa had, even 
America, published two articles botany the Pub- 
lications the American Philosophical Society. 

August the Abbe Corréa stopped Winchester, 
Virginia, his way from Washington Monticello. 
asked Gilmer, who had just established himself 
lawyer that growing frontier town, accompany 
him Albemarle. The flattering invitation and the 
good company were irresistible. Gilmer let the law 
wait for few months. The two accompanied Jefferson 
from Monticello his hideaway Poplar Forest. 
While exploring the sides the Peaks Otter for 
“things they conceived the idea 
botanical excursion through the “Southern country.” 


Hence Jefferson’s letter Governor Milledge 
Georgia. 


7. Cf. R. B. Davis, Francis Walker Gilmer: Life and Learning in Jefferson's 
Virginia (Richmond, 1939). 

8. Cf. Gilmer’s articles in the fields of optics, geology, astronomy, sociology, 
political economy (cf. Davis, Gilmer, 275-286, 312-334). 

9. To Harmer Gilmer, April 16, 1811, Gilmer Collection, Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia; P. R. Gilmer to F. W. Gilmer, March 7, 1815, 

bertson Papers, Alderman Library; and Davis, ‘Forgotten Scientists,” 

op. cit., XLVI, 99-111. 
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Gilmer’s general scientific interests have been com- 
mented upon previous His own record™ 
his two journeys South Carolina and Georgia, 
however, has only recently come this writer’s atten- 
tion. This record much general well 
botanical interest seems worth preserving almost 
entire. Although impracticable this the 
present instance, Gilmer’s notes will used fre- 
quently possible telling the story these 
excursions. 

Leaving Jefferson Poplar Forest sometime before 
September twenty-second, probably week ten days 
the two wanderers did proceed slowly. 
Gilmer’s observations the Cherokee Indians, later 
published, were clearly made the way South; for 
they did not reach Augusta, Georgia, October the 
sixteenth, and their time from then until their return 
Virginia otherwise accounted for. 

this time the Cherokees held em- 
bracing what would today the western tip North 
Carolina, section South Carolina, and parts 
northeast Georgia and east Tennessee. Gilmer 
especially found himself interested this first con- 
siderable group aborigines had ever visited. 
Keenly observant, recorded many their living 
habits well some ideas his own article 
appearing somewhat later the Analectic 
also took the trouble list his notebook some 
five pages concise but remarkably comprehensive 
Cherokee vocabulary, most interesting item itself. 


10. Davis, “Forgotten Scientists,” opt. cit. 


11. In the form of a small wallet-notebook in the possession of the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Duke University. 

12. The notebook says “Aug. 29. We set out on our Southern journey,”’ but the 
starting point is evidently Winchester. 

13. Cf. J. W. Powell, The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution (2 parts, Washing- 
ton, 1899), II, 648. Also see maps (plates CXXII and CLXI). 

14. XII, July 1818: “Reflections on the Institutions of the Cherokee Indians, 
from observations made during a recent visit to that tribe: In a letter from 
a gentleman of Virginia, to Robert Walsh, Jun.—June Ist, 1817." The date 
1817 seems an intentional error (cf. Davis, Gilmer, 279-283, for discussion 
of this article). 
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Equally interesting are his brief comments the 


country through which travelled: 
15 


Country the Cherokees for miles from the Tennes- 
see the Hiwassee, consists high stony ridges, with little 
timber but covered with tall grass. From the Hiwassee the 
Conesauga the Hitowee very variable—much being good 
high land, considerable portion, broken barren ridges, very 
little bottom. The same may said that which lies between 
the Hitowee and the Chatakouchee. After passing [onto?] the 
the soil becomes light thin, the growth small the streams 
languid muddy. Until Wilkes county where the soil has larger 
mixture clay, consistency more favorable agriculture 
more congenial soil. This however narrow strip extending 
not more than miles, before begins sensibly melt 
into the sandy desert the sea shore whose dominion not 
entirely complete until about miles distance from Augusta 
the West. After that the sand predominates over the clay 
[sic] miles beyond Augusta the long pine the solitary 
tenant this desert begins.—In this great forest where agricul- 
ture dies the inhabitants live cutting lumber. 

Three days, from October sixteenth nineteenth, 
were spent Augusta. There record visit 
Governor Milledge. Some evidence exists, however, 
that they made most congenial acquaintances Geor- 
gia. the beginning this section the notebook 


stands the item: 


Stephen Elliott Charleston 
Thomas Wray Augusta Georgia 
William Greene Athens Georgia 


15. Gilmer’s pen marks separating this passage from a previous note. The 
notes do not appear to have been written in any particular order, and 
probably not always at the moment of observation of the thing observed. 

16. End of a page in the notebook. 

17. Elliott will be discussed later. Green (without the e, usually) was pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of Georgia, 1813-1816, probably re- 
signing when the University was in a bad financial state. (I am indebted to 
Professor E. M. Coulter of the University of Georgia for this information.) 
Thomas J. Wray is more elusive. He was a man of considerable prominence 
in Augusta by 1808, and in that year was one of the incorporators of ‘“‘The 
Thespian Society and Library Company of Augusta.”” Between 1817 and 1850 
there are thirty business transactions connected with his name. He would 
seem to have been a banker. (For this information I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Charles G. Cordle of the Junior College of Augusta—letter of March 
26, 1941.) It seems evident that he, like Greene and Gilmer, was a purely 
amateur botanist. 
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very that they had some conversation 
with these men and that the Georgia scientists gave 
them information the flora the region. Certainly 
the five days their journey Charleston were 
spent enthusiastic examination new terrain and 
new species plant 


Arrived Charleston 24th Octr the evening. Rivers 
Georgia Carolina dirty and sluggish. Soil sandy, barren, covered 
with pines. the swamps cypress, magnolia. Rhamnus 
begins miles east Washington Georgia continues without 


the Eddisto Carolina the peaches had been killed frost 
for years succession. The oak mast was generally destroyed 
frost. Snow fell the 19th October cover the ground, 
and another year there was killing frost the 5th 6th 
May Then cold winds reach even the mountains 
Cuba 


Carolina Georgia the drapery nature more gaudy 
than Virginia. Number evergreens greater, marsh shrubs, 
larger, bloom flowers richer. Singing birds more numerous, berry- 
bearing plants greater abundance, face the entire country 
uniform marshy plain, horizon, can see direction 300 
yards, fenced all sides long pine, with their branches 
hung with Tillandsia funereal pomp, and the faint wind sighing 
mournfully their leaves. have seen other countries laid waste 
and ravaged, but never saw such picture original solemn 
desolation from Augusta [line illegible] region insipid 
sterility, unproductive even negro’s are nearly 
naked, quite stupid. They cannot speak English intelligibly 
one unacquainted with their when 
young are finely shaped with round, tapering, well proportioned 
limbs, regular features smooth skins, very little darker than 
the Virginian any. But canker lurks the roses their 
cheeks. They bear the symptoms early decay, and after the 


18. Just below are listed ““Young men of Charleston,” at least one of whom, 
we know, became Gilmer’s lifelong friend (cf. below). 

19. Gilmer listed his notebook the plants observed. 

20. End page. The pages the small wallet-notebook are numbered 
various ways; material is written in from every angle, from “front” to 
“back” and vice versa, until any attempt at pagination seems useless. I have 
attempted, therefore, to indicate only the seemingly successive notes. 

21. The white women? 
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birth children their muscles relax, faces wither, all 
their beauty vanishes. 

Charleston possessed many attractions for Corréa 
and Gilmer. Not only was the celebrated botanist 
Stephen Elliott resident the city, but also there were 
promising group literarily enclined young men 
about Gilmer’s own age. The notebook lists under 
men 

“Haine [sic] 

Craft 
Hugh Legaré 
Frederick 

One these became Gilmer’s friend and correspond- 
ent; and evidently Gilmer came know the others 
fairly well, for the visitors remained Charleston until 
November the eighth. 

“Haine” probably refers Robert Hayne [1791- 
1839], though may refer his brother, Arthur 
[1788-1867], both whom were promising young 
Robert had been admitted the Charleston 
bar 1812; and had been captain the War 
1812. 1815 was already giving earnest his 
future serving the state legislature. Arthur 
Hayne, rising the rank colonel the War 1812, 
was friend Andrew Jackson. 

William [1791-1826] had not yet de- 
livered his Phi Beta Kappa address Harvard, but 
was already locally famous eulogist, lawyer, and 
poet. and Gilmer shared mutual friend the 
peripatetic philosopher James 

Frederick Grimké later Judge the 
22. Cf. “Hayne Family,’’ in South Carolina Historical & Genealogical Magazine, 
os, “OL mutise on Crafts in the Dictionary of American Biography; also A 

Selection in Prose and Poetry, from the Miscellaneous Writings of the Late 
William Crafts. . .. (Charleston, 1828), pp. xx-xxvii, xxxi-xxxii. 
24. Cf. article on Ogilvie in Dictionary of American Biography; also Davis, 
Gilmer, 22-25, and Crafts, A Selection, ‘‘The Late Mr. Ogilvie, the Orator,” 
25. yo received in communication from Miss Elizabeth H. Jervey, Secr 


etary, 
the South Carolina Historical Society, March, 1941. See also Nature and 
Tendency Free 
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Supreme Court Ohio and author Nature and 
Tendency Free Institutions (Cincinnati, 1848) was 
this time but another promising young man. and 
his brother Thomas Smith both became 
prominent. 

was Hugh Swinton [1797-1843], later 
called the “Samuel Johnson that 
Gilmer formed permanent The two had 
many intellectual interests common; each repre- 
sented the finest promise the new post-Revolutionary 
generation his respective Legaré had gradu- 
ated the head his class the South Carolina 
College the year before, and was now the midst 
his concentrated and times secluded years study 
law and literature. Stimulating talk occupied their 
time together. year later, Legaré was 
writing Gilmer his ambitions and com- 
menting upon their past conversations regarding these 
aspirations. Gilmer always regarded Legaré and 
George Ticknor Harvard the two ablest his 
immediate friends and contemporaries. Had lived 
see their maturity would have been disappointed 
neither. 

For two weeks the travellers lingered the strange 
congenial acquaintances. But Gilmer and 
Corréa each had duties perform further north. 
departing Gilmer noted: “Left Charleston 8th Novr 
The area very great for the population both because 
much the ground morass and there are many 
vacant lots. The streets are narrow. pavements. 
deep fine sand which covers everything with dust.” 

26. George A. Wauchope, The Writers of South Carolina (Columbia, 1910), 186. 


29. Davis, Gilmer, 91n, 98, 102n, 111-112, 264, 334. 
30. eu _— each died before his time, Gilmer at thirty-six and Legaré 


31. “se first (Gilmer Collection, Alderman Library, University of Virginia, 
Davis, Gilmer, 111-112). 
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And pleasant excursion culminated the 
home Jefferson: Monticello 25th Novr 
Left 6th Dec. Spent evening with the celebrated 
disciple Thurgot. Promised his scheme Political 
Corréa left Win[chester—tear] [tear].” 

month later Gilmer informed William that 
“after very long and agreeable journey with Mr. 
Corréa have resumed station with determina- 
tion that pleasure exigency shall seduce drive 
from 

was good his determination—but like most 
early Americans, was restless and curious. From 
January 1816 until the summer 1818 worked 
assiduously law and was already becoming well 
known the field. August 1818 journeyed 
western Virginia and the Ohio country, combining legal 
business with vacation out Early the 
spring 1819 tried his brothers 
emigrate with him Florida. Turning from this pro- 
ject, few weeks later agreed trip another 
Southern state. Dabney Carr hasty 
note: have today under the approbation Mr. Wirt 
who here closed bargain with Jno 
Georgia recover large body land which 

32. Whose treatise on education Gilmer tanslated (Davis, Gilmer, 322-324). 

33. Gilmer wrote to his friend J. H. Cocke on Dec. 3, 1815 (Cocke Collection, 
Alderman Library, University of Virginia) that he had collected some little 
“items” for Cocke on his trip. To William Wirt, Gilmer wrote (Dec. 13, 
1815, Gilmer Collection, Virginia State Library): “tell Mrs. W. I have 
gathered her more seeds of beautiful trees etc. in the Cherokee country than 
Wickham and all his family ever heard of. Will sow her entire garden etc. 


with beauty, fragrance. . . . Tell Cabell that as to the flowers I shall send 

34. January [—] 1816, Gilmer Collection, Virginia State Library. 

35. Davis, Gilmer, 128. 

36. Ibid., 186-137. Letter of March 18, 1819, Peachy R. Gilmer to F. W. Gilmer. 

37. Richmond, April 12, 1819 (Gilmer Collection, Virginia State Library, or 
Davis, Gilmer, 188). 

38. Richmond business man. 
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Gilmer, Patterson, and clerk Patterson’s 
counting house, made fast trip and were back 
Richmond May the thirty-first. Gilmer kept fairly 
detailed record expenses the journey which also 
gives good idea the itinerary: 

Left Richmond 17th April 1819 for Georgia 


with Patterson 
Tom: Leigh 
returned 
30th May 
Bridge toll turnpike cents 
dinner horse 
Robertson’s 2.25 


dinner Halifax House 
62% 
Danville ferry 1.90 
Patricks 1.25 
Saunders 37% 
1.25 
Holmes 1.75 
Brandon 
Charlotte 
indecipherable] 
St. 1.69% 
Newbury 
Higgins 2.12% 
Allens 
Bridge Augusta May 12% 


left Augusta 5th may. 


Expenses Augusta 11.87% 


So indicates letter of Gilmer to Dabney Carr, May 31, 1819 (Gilmer Collec- 


tion, Virginia State Library), but the Duke University notebook reads “Tom 
Leigh” the third man. 


Breakfast 
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Mrs. Walthams 1.00 
Mrs. Briscoe’s 2.50 


Washington 

Greensboro 

horse shoeing 

Elberton 

Kennedy’s breakfast 


Athens ville 
Lexington 
indecipherable] 


Augusat horse ‘sold for 

stage line Columbia 


Augusta 
Salts 
supper 
breakfast Columbia 
Stage Camden 
Super lodging 
breakfast 
breakfast stave Fayetteville 
dinner 
dinner Fayette 
breakfast 
Stage dinner Fox’s 
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22.95 
2.25 
[sic] 
7.50 
3.67% 
6.00 
3.75 
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Stage breakfast 5.50 

Petersburg 
half way house 

fine spirits Gilmer had from Augusta 
his brother-in-law Peter Minor: 

Having run down the Alleghany mountains—brought the north 
star degrees nearer the horizon, passed over five degrees 
longitude have thought time reign our steeds, drop 
line our acquaintance Virginia—I could have made 
000 remaining here, but decided before left 
Richmond not for less than 000 then cal- 
culated doing everything necessary six months which would 
have been adventure worth while— 

have been merry party. dreary road never had 
three livilier fellows. The Georgians honor their 
Virginian ancestry. They are excellent people—& physically 
superior their progenitors. What curious that the in- 
habitants the upper countries have fairer complexions rounder 
figures. The women are very handsome—I went see 
who are exceedingly amiable very much respected. 
Tom Gilmer left who the best informed man have 
ever seen. 


Though the company was not learned nor in- 
tellectually stimulating that which had former- 
toured the Southern country, Gilmer’s interest 
botany remained unabated. continued note the 
and trees met his way. 


40. Gilmer Collection, Peter Minor Book, Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia, May 20, 1819. 

41. Later he gave more details (Gilmer Collection, Peter Minor Book, Alderman 
Library, University of Virginia, May 31, 1919; also Davis, Gilmer, 138-139). 
“My adventure to Georgia was marred by what I considered a point of honor 
—lI preferred giving up what I considered a certain prospect of 20.000 $ to 
doing an illiberal thing. The matter was thus. We found for the prosecution 
of the largest claim a power of attorney necessary which we could nowhere 
find: I abandoned the matter after a very laborious search for it. & Patterson 
gave it up to another lawyer. on our return thro’ Augusta we stumbled on 
it by accident. I disdained to suffer Patterson to revoke an informal & in- 
complete contract the latter ended.” 

Cf. J. G. Speed, The Gilmers in America (New York, 1897), 186. Thomas 
Meriwether Gilmer, Son of Peachy Ridgeway (brother of F. W. G.’'s father) 
married Elizabeth Lewis. ‘‘They lived in Georgia.” 

Probably George Rockingham Gilmer, later governor of Georgia (cf. Speed, 
The Gilmers in America, 92ff. and G. R. Gilmer, Sketches of the First Settlers 
of Upper Georgia (Reprint, Americus, Georgia, 1926), 12, 180. Governor 
Gilmer mentions his relative “Frank” in this latter book several times in 
most complimentary fashion. The two Gilmers were born in the same year. 

See Gilmer’s list of some ten pages in his notebook, Duke University 
Library, and R. B. Davis, “An Early Virginia Scientist’s Botanistical Ob- 
servations in the South,” Virginia Journal of Science, 1942-1943. 
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“Mounted large warlike black moving with 
lofty pace Georgia with John Patterson take 
possession another el-dorado full promise the 
was the way which described* himself 
Dabney Carr. went far Athens quickly, 
continued. the way back “from Camden 
reached Petersburg Virginia stage without sleep- 
ing pulling off our clothes. Patterson and Mr. 
Wirt allured these fairy regions the South 
where the earth’s ever green and sky ever blue.” 

From this second tour Gilmer turned back the 
affairs his profession with the bitter-sweet taste 
business failure but glorious re-enjoyment nature. 
During the six seven years remaining him was 
visit England and Scotland and gather for Jefferson 
the first faculty the University Virginia. The 
English landscape always disappointed him, however, 
when compared with the blue skies and verdant 
foliage his own South. 

One more item this notebook holds interest 
connection with these journeys: “parted with 
Corréa for the last time half past o’clock 
the 9th Augt 1820 Rockets board the Richmond 
Steamboat. 

ne’er shall see his like 

Thus the list those who the first quarter 
the nineteenth century observed and appreciated the 
flora the Southern United States may add the 
names two unusually intelligent individuals, 
elderly and learned European and eager young 
American. They present another evidence the strong 
intellectual curiosity present among many Southerners 
the antebellum period. 


45. May 31, 1819. Gilmer Collection, Virginia State Library. 

46. On the following page he repeats date, hour, and parting, and adds—“he 
sails for Rio-Janeiro & I shall see him no more. I first saw Joseph Correa 
de Serra on the 16th Octr. 1814 at Monticello . . . I went with him to 
Philadelphia. visited Winchester and Richmond every summer 
while he remained in North America. He was born at Lisbon June 1750.” 
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ELIJAH CLARKE’S “TRANS-OCONEE REPUBLIC” 


During the summer 1794 Elijah Clarke attempted 
carry out land-grabbing scheme which had possi- 
bilities developing into independent government 
within the limits Georgia. this movement lay 
entirely within the country yet unceded the Indians, 
not only involved the state Georgia but also the 
Federal government. Since its location was south and 
west the Oconee River, has generally been given 
the name Trans-Oconee Republic. Before the move- 
ment was finally broken the early fall 1794, 
George Mathews, governor Georgia, threatened 
Clarke with arrest and trial for treason, and President 
Washington directed Federal troops the state 
held the call the governor. finally turned 
out, few Georgia militia were all that was necessary 
break Clarke’s government and scatter his ad- 
herents. The following document the answer At- 
torney General Walker Mathews’ request for 
ruling the legality Clarke’s activities. The original 
the Telamon Cuyler Collection the Library 
the University 


office Augusta 
30th August 1794 
communication from your Excellency dated the 28th 
Instant, required furnish “opinion writing whether 
the settlement forming Elijah Clarke and his adherents the 
south west side the Oconee are are not violations the 
following laws, towit, act for the punishment Vagabonds and 
other Idle and disorderly persons, and for erecting prisons &c, 
passed The 29th February 1764, the land laws 1783 and 1785, 
the Act the appointment Commissioners run the line 
designating the Indian hunting ground passed the 10th February 
For detailed account this venture see Coulter, Elijah Clarke’s 


Foreign Intrigues and the “Trans-Oconee Republic,”’ Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, XXII, 4 (December, 1922). 
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1787 And the Act the United States regulate trade and 
intercourse with the Indian tribes passed the first day March 
1793.” 

This work undertake with diffidence because aware 
the importance the Subject and because the indespensible duties 
Office call attention much the business the 
Supr. Court, now sitting for this county, that fear opinion 
may not formed with sufficient deliberation; however, 
ever anxious any duty shall proceed shew how far 
opinion the settlement forming General Elijah Clark and 
his party tends violate the Said Laws and each them. 

The Act the then province now State Georgia passed the 
29th Feby 1764 declares “that from and after the passing 
this act shall not lawful for any person persons sell, 
truck, barter exchange, with any Indian Indians, any rum 
other strong liquors, clothing any other thing whatsoever, 
privately the woods, their hunting grounds, cowpens 
the settlements, any other place, other than Stores 
houses licensed for that purpose, &c; and every firm offending 
shall proceeded against agreeable Act entitled, ‘an Act 
prevent persons from purchasing land from the Indians, and 
for preventing persons trading with them without which 
last Act subjects the offender fine one hundred pounds, one 
half the Informer, and the other the State; and the said 
Act 1764, further declared, such offender shall not have 
effects sufficient whereon levy the fine inflicted the aforesaid 
Act, then, and every such case, the offender shall suffer corporal 
punishment whipping, not exceeding one hundred lashes, and 
not less than fifty; and the Justices the Peace, upon complaint 
made any such offence are hereby authorized and required 
bind over the offender recognizance with sufficient sureties 
for his appearance the next Sessions Oyer and Terminer 
and General gaol delivery answer such Action information 
shall there brought exhibited against him pursuant the 
said Act and for want sureties commit such offender the 
common gaol.” 

The seventh section the same Act expresses “that any 
person persons after the passing this Act shall presume erect 
set any houses huts the land reserved for the Indians 
hunting grounds, for their own use shall trespass thereon 
hunting such person being thereof convicted, the manner 
before mentioned touching trading bartering with the Indians 
the woods, shall liable the same punishment that 
case inflicted and the Justices before whom such complaint 
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made shall may order such huts and buildings thereon made 
being destroyed, and shall likewise bind over the offender 
for his appearance the next session otherwise commit him 
gaol before mentioned.” The settlement forming Genl 
Clark merely offence against this latter clause and upon 
conviction before court and Jury may punished the manner 
directed the before recited Acts; but how far this Act 1764 
its creation force for the term two years and from 
thence the end ofthe next session the Assembly and 
longer but was afterwards continued succession Acts 
the 29th September 1773 when Act was passed ex- 
tending for one year and from thence the end the next 
Session Assembly and longer. the 30th July 1783 
act was passed entitled Act continue the several laws 
this State near and for other purposes therein mentioned 
which the Act 1764 not enumerated. 

the 25th February 1784 Act was made for 
reviewing and enforcing certain laws therein mentioned whereby 
enacted “that all and singular the several Acts clauses and 
parts Acts that were force and binding the Inhabitants 
the then Province now State Georgia the fourteenth day 
May the year 1776 far they are not contrary the 
Constitution—Laws and form Government now established 
this State shall and are hereby declared full force, 
virtue and effect, and binding the Inhabitants this State.” 
that the doubt arises whether this Act 1764 was force 
the 14th February inclined think was. 

The Act 1783 for opening the land office contains the follow- 
ing words, “all and every person and persons whatsoever who shall 
hereafter Survey assist surveying, procure surveyed 
and marked with lines any the lands whereon the Indians are 
allowed hunt for their support, who shall obtain attempt 
obtain, grant for the same, before such lands are taken within 
the boundary the white inhabitants this State, and the mode 
granting such lands taken agreed and determined 
the Legislature, and published proclamation, all and 
every such person and persons shall forfeit and pay the penalty 
twenty shillings for every Acre land she they shall 
run attempt run, obtain attempt obtain grant, for, 
which said penalty shall recovered any court record 
conscience (according the amount thereof) within this State, 
and shall for the use the person persons who will inform 
of, and send for the same, either way information action; 
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and the person persons against whom any Judgment shall 
obtained for any penalty aforesaid shall unable pay the 
same, will not produce property whereon the sheriff may levy 
the amount thereof, he, she they shall liable, and the 
Justices the County where such cause shall tried, shall order 
him, her them into close confinement, without Bail main- 
prise, for the space two days for every twenty shillings 
the said penalty recovered aforesaid shall consist of, and 
which shall remain unpaid out the property the said de- 
linquent.” This clause appears contemplate wrong and in- 
jury redressed the information action any person 
persons who will inform of, and see for the same, and does not, 
opinion, amount crime punishable way indictment. 

The Act 1785 the same effect, and gives the same 
remedy. The Act 1787 extends the offience, and designates 
Crime declaring, that person persons who shall here- 
after guilty marking, surveying, attempting Survey, 
obtain grants for any land beyond the temporary line designating 
the Indian hunting ground addition the pains and penalties 
provided the land law one thousand seven hundred and eighty 
three, which they are subject, shall liable fine and corporal 
punishment, the descretion the Court before which they are 
convicted, provided the same shall not exceed five hundred nor 
less than one hundred lashes for the first offence; and for the 
second offence shall held and adjudged guilty felony.” The 
offense committed Genl Clark and his party, opinion, 
may construed coming within this Clause; and the only 
difficulty mind, which can create doubt the legality 
proceeding against the offenders under the Act, arises from 
the fourth section the 3rd article the Constitution Georgia, 
which States that Causes shall tried the County, where 
the defendant resides, except cases real estate which shall 
tried the County which such estate lies; and criminal 
cases which shall tried the County where the crime shall 
committed.” Now what county the offence was committed 
those persons, case great doubt and difficulty; but the 
parties should apprehended, should feel duty exhibit 
Bill Indictment against them the County next adjoining 
the territory which ther are illegally settling, and let the Judges 
decide the propriety sustaining the Indictment: but can- 
not conceive that the framers the Constitution ever contem- 
plated that offences committed the Citizens Georgia any 
the territory belonging the State, should pass with impunity. 
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The Act Congress passed the first March 1793, regulate 
trade and intercourse with Indian tribes, completely reaches the 
offence, and there doubt mind, but the remedies 
provided that Act are intirely adequate redress and punish- 
ment the offence; but unfortunate for the State Georgia, 
that Act cognizable the Federal Judiciary only, and 
carried into effect the Federal government only, may fatally 
detrimental the territorial rights this State: therefore, 
hope, every possible exertion will used the officers the 
Government the State Georgia, redress the injury, and 
finally prevent the impending evil. 

most ardent exertions shall all times cheerfully used 
for the public good; and should the intended mission General 
Twiggs not have the desired effect, will afford great pleasure 
join any the offices government deliberating such 
measures may found necessary adopted this im- 
portant occasion 

with real 
respect, Excellency’s 
Obt. Servt. 
Walker. A.G. 


His Excellency George Mathews 
Governor Georgia 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
TRIBUTE RESPECT 


Departed this life, Richmond, Va., Saturday, 5th Oct., 
1861, Dr. (aged years and month) Lieutenant 
the Centre-Hill Guards, known Company 16th Regiment, 
Ga. Volunteers. died Typhoid fever, after illness 
weeks. His body was brought Georgia and interred the 
graveyard, near his residence, Jackson county. The burial was 
performed the Masonic Fraternity, Rockwell, with the usual 
honors. Thus cut down the prime life, the Confederate 
Government has lost firm and valiant officer—Jackson county 
has been deprived one her best and most useful citizens— 
the Masonic Lodge, worthy and consistent member. was 
kind and affectionate husband. embraced religion his 
18th year, attached himself the Baptist Church, and was 
consistent member until his death. not only expressed entire 
resignation the holy will God, but trusting willingness 
go, fearing evil, trusted for salvation and eternal life 
the merits the Lord Jesus Christ, alone, whose precious 
blood felt that had been delivered from sin and its fearful 
condemnation. For several days and nights, previous his dis- 
solution, the violence his disease prevented the possibility 
communicating views and experience his wife and friends, who 
surrounded his bed, yet, they have lingering doubt his safe 
passage the better world above. deeply deplore his loss. 
know that have lost worthy brother, but our loss his 
eternal gain. deeply sympathize with his bereaved wife, and 
tender her our heart-felt sympathy. Therefore, 

Resolved, That our Lodge draped mourning for the usual 
length time. 

want live christian here, 
want die shouting; 
want feel Jesus near, 
When soul and body’s parting. 

PATMAN, 
HUNTER, Committee 


The Southern Watchman (Athens, Ga.), Dec. 11, 1861. 
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OBITUARY 


Departed this life, near Manassas Junction, Va., the 14th 
Oct., ROBERT ALLAN, aged thirty-seven years and seven months, 
Lieutenant the County Guards,” known Company 
Reg. Ga. Volunteers. died Typhoid fever, after 
illness thirty-one days. His body was brought Georgia and 
interred the family burying-ground, near the residence his 
family, Banks county. The burial service was performed 
the Masonic Fraternity Phi Delta, with the usual honors. Thus 
cut down the prime life, the Confederate Government has 
lost firm and valiant officer, the State Georgia, one the 
foremost assert her rights her Legislative Halls. one 
the first volunteers her army, his patriotism shines forth 
living light. Banks county has been deprived one her best 
and most useful citizens—the Masonic Lodge worthy and 
consistent member—the community liberal and public-spirited 
member—his family kind and affectionate husband, tender 
and indulgent father. Well may they mourn their irreparable 
loss. Doubtless the change his gain. His firm integrity and 
spotless character, are evidences that has passed the 
abode happy spirits, where wars and disease trouble not. 


The Southern Watchman (Athens, Ga.), Nov. 20, 1861. 


DEATH GEORGIAN 


Mr. Mark Miller, member the 14th Georgia Regiment, 
was killed the cars yesterday [December Grensboro, Ga. 


The Southern Watchman (Athens, Ga.), Dec. 11, 1861. 


WHO’S WHO 
Merton Coulter editor the Quarterly. 


Richard Beale Davis member the English Department 
the University South Carolina. 


James Silver member the History Department the 
University Mississippi. 
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John Jacobus Flournoy. Champion the Common Man the 
Antebellum South. Merton Coulter. (Savannah, Ga.: The 
Georgia Historical Society, 1942. Pp. viii, 112. $2.00.) 


Many strange characters have given flavor the life 
American communities, and occasionally their writings and ac- 
tivities they have wrought minor changes public affairs. Some 
them have been able least make people who have 
influence stop and think. John Jacobus Flournoy Georgia 
was just such character. was the product diverse environ- 
mental and physical conditions. 1830 entered the University 
Georgia, but his academic experience was cut short loss 
hearing and failure oral facilities and fled Hartford, 
Connecticut, seeking aid. When became oppressed with the 
walls his room and loneliness, returned Savannah and 
then the neighborhood Athens spend the remainder 
his life. 

John Jacobus Flournoy found himself such strange 
physical condition that turned his thoughts inward 
examination the innermost recesses his mind. Then be- 
came sort extrovert, that applied his thoughts the 
affairs the world about him. His life served comically 
figured backdrop for the times. Having ambition “only 
John Jacobus plunged himself into politics and matrimony 
with indiscretion, and the reverses met both served only 
make him more unhappy. said, however, that lost with 
greater degree frankness than did many bigger man, and 
was matter distinct pride that obtained thirteen votes 
Athens. 

Through all the turmoil life politics and restless 
marriage beds, Flournoy found time innkeeper, book 
collector, pamphleteur, and social planner. Torn between political 
scylla and domestic charybdis, devised system trigamous 
marriage which involved the wedding three wives once. 
conceived trigamy being sort compensatory balance 
marriage, thing surely needed. 

the years when highly disturbing issues were before the 
nation, Flournoy was active their discussion. “Expounder 
Expulsion,” advocated system colonization without 
exactly being colonizer. wished solve the Negro problem 
many another frustrated Southerner has wished send- 
ing them back Liberia. 
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There was scarcely subject contemporary interest which 
did not engage the attention the old philosopher. became 
involved the sciences, morals, literature, and general hum- 
buggery his age, and his letters and other writings serve 
reflector the times. 

Professor Coulter has performed yeoman service digging 
out the story this eccentric philosopher. His work has been 
that archaeologist and paleontologist combined. prac- 
tically started with toe bone and reconstructed his character, 
and has done good job. Flournoy wrote scores letters 
national leaders, and among their papers the author found them. 

This book good example the kind history which has 
been too long neglected. Every community and section has had 
philosopher the distaff side who has made contributions 
the thought the country. 

Professor Coulter has included extensive notes 
graphical references. John Jacobus Flournoy has been well pre- 
sented the reader this fascinating book. 


THOMAS CLARK 
University Kentucky. 


The Free Produce Movement. Quaker Protest against 


Slavery. Ruth Ketring Nuermberger. (Historical Papers 
the Trinity College Historical Society. Series XXV. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. 147. Paper covers, $1.00.) 


The Free Produce Movement represented attempt solve 
the slavery question through means less violent than those advo- 
cated the abolitionists. would bring about the freeing 
the slaves destroying the market for the products slave labor. 
The idea extended back Colonial times, but the actual organi- 
zation such movement did not come until the second quarter 
the nineteenth century. Though not exclusive Quaker 
doctrine, this attempt the slow starvation slavery was first 
organized Quakers many local societies centered especially 
Pennsylvania and dominated the Free Produce Society 
Pennsylvania. Later the movement broadened out include 
various abolitionists and centered its activities the American 
Free Produce Association. The abolitionists soon lost interest 
and then became exclusive Quaker undertaking again. 

Members these societies pledged themselves not use any 
article made with slave labor. They, therefore, boycotted especially 
sugar, coffee, and cotton articles, excepting only such were 
produced free labor. the earliest stages the movement 
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was largely boycott West Indian products, but when the 
British abolished slavery, the boycott centered against the products 
the Southern United States. cotton products were practical 
necessity and the other boycotted articles quite important 
normal life, widespread efforts were made secure such produce 
untainted slave labor. Agents threaded the South buy free- 
labor cotton which would then manufactured into cloth the 
North. Maple sugar was selected substitute for the cane 
product. fact, the whole world was searched for the products 
free labor. Many stores were set retail these free labor 
products. 


Dr. Nuermberger has made genuine contribution her work 
this subject. Out hazy thing stumbled upon here and 
there the contemporary records, she has made clear picture. 
Most her sources information are the Quaker newspapers, 
pamphlets, and minute books. Though much the material re- 
lating these Free Produce societies has necessarily vanished, 
Dr. Nuermberger has been remarkably successful tracing short 
life histories twenty-six them. For the sake completeness 
well have this information recorded, but the story becomes 
somewhat monotonous. Only one chapter, however, suffers this 
particular. This work carries with extensive bibliography 
and excellent index. 


Diary Journey through the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida 
from July 1765, April 10, 1766, John Bartram. Annotated 
Francis Harper. (Transactions the American Philosophical 
Society Held Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge. 
New Series—Volume XXXIII, Part Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society, 1942. Pp. iv, 120. Paper 
covers, $2.00.) 


the many naturalists who have visited the southeastern 
part the United States, the Bartrams, John and William, were 
most important and long have been the best known. Though parts 
the diary the trip made 1765-1766 have been hitherto 
published, here for the first time the complete text (as far 
extant) appears. edited Bartram expert who has 
made himself not only studying Bartramiana but also 
familarizing himself with the route the Bartrams took. Francis 
Harper various times between 1933 and 1940 made field trips 
covering the whole Bartram route, and editing this diary has 
given its readers the benefit his deep knowledge the subject. 
introduction gives sketch the history the diary 
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and describes his own journeys into the Bartram country. Then 
follows the diary its originality with few devices (such 
punctuation and filling out words) added the text. The re- 
mainder this work made of, “Geographical, Historical, 
and other Comments”; “Annotated Index,” giving explanations 
such subjects plants, animals, and persons which appear 
the text the diary; bibliography works cited; and finally 
general index all the volume. Grouped the end are thirty- 
seven maps and other illustrations. 

John Bartram was accompanied his son William this 
journey, which began Philadelphia and extended far south 
the middle stretches the St. Johns River Florida. The 
trip was made water Charleston, and from that point the 
Bartrams went northward into North Carolina. Retracing their 
steps, they crossed South Carolina Savannah, thence the 
Savannah River Augusta and back Savannah. They then 
continued into Florida. This diary contains not only John 
Bartram’s observations plants, animals, and soils, but also 
interesting comments the inhabitants, and civilization the 
country. can, therefore, neglected more the historian 
than the naturalist. valuable contribution “promoting 
useful 


The Hidden Civil War. The Story the Copperheads. 
Wood Gray. (New York: The Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 314. Maps 
and Illustrations. $3.75.) 


Though President Roosevelt popularized somewhat for this 
generation the word Copperhead applying certain people 
obstructing the national policy and though slight attempt has 
been made the publishers this book popularize thereby 
this production, the author did not get off-balance trying 
show any far-fetched parallels. The so-called Copperheads during 
the Civil War, the Democrats who opposed Lincoln’s war-making 
against the South, had many sound points which oppose him, 
for instance indiscriminate arrests, the Emancipation 
tion, and certain war aims. And Professor Gray does not belabor 
the term Copperhead his narrative, for the term its most 
exacting sense used Civil War times, referred only those 
Peace Democrats who were determined end the war even 
doing, the Confederacy should given its independence. 

Professor Gray has given excellent account the opposition 
Lincoln both its more general aspects well its 
Copperhead manifestations. Its greatest strength lay the Middle 
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West, where 1862 carried into power Democratic governments 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and made big gains Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Throughout the period the tide rose and fell pretty 
much with the success the war. The more treasonable aspects 
the movement appeared the latter part the war, when 
many the Knights the Golden Circle passed over into the 
Order American Knights, otherwise known the Sons 
Liberty. these later activities leaders plotted with Confederate 
agents and hatched out such chimerical schemes building 
army behind the lines composed for the most part Confederate 
prisoners war who were freed given signal. The 
signal was never given and nothing resulted more than many 
wild rumors. 

Professor Gray has made scholarly study this part 
Civil War political history and has written with becoming detach- 
ment and dignity, except few rare instances, where 
refers Fernando Wood gentlemanly and 
calls certain newspapers “snarling pack.” number sug- 
gestive maps, non-too-well executed, would serve their purpose 
better they had been grouped. Footnotes, bibliography, and 
good index are scholarly devises which add the value 
this book. 


Lee’s Lieutenants. Study Command. Douglas Southall 
Freeman. (Volume Manassas Malvern Hill. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 773. Maps. 
$5.00.) 


this volume and the other two which will complete this 
study, Dr. Freeman has devised new method all his own 
presenting the characters Lee’s lieutenants, high and low. When 
officer enters the narrative, receives introduction sufficient 
for the surroundings which has been placed. may re- 
enter later, and most them do; then will receive further 
characterization depending how has developed that 
time. For example, Jackson will grow through this 
narrative until finally killed. Portraits mean anything 
must have background, and that need plentifully provided 
the great backdrop the war itself. Dr. Freeman skillfully 
and clearly paints all great canvas. 

The outstanding figures this volume are Jackson, Joe 
Johnston, Beauregard, Ewell, Magruder, “Old Pete” 
Longstreet, and the two Hills. course, many others, great and 
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near-great, are included. Dr. Freeman writes with true mastery 
his subject, describing unconfusing detail battles and topo- 
graphy and leaders, and displaying knowledge that could have 
come only with long association with the original sources, those 
writ man and those writ nature. For example, his re- 
examination Jackson’s Valley Campaign has arrived con- 
clusions that are some respects unlike those Henderson, 
Jackson’s great biographer, the mass minor writers. Perish 
the thought that Freeman would place Jackson below his just place, 
yet declared that his infantry tactics the Valley Campaign 
were “commonplace.” 

This volume begins with Manassas and ends with Malvern 
Hill; between may found interesting descriptions Port 
Republic and other engagements the Valley Campaign, Seven 


Pines and other battles the Peninsula—and Jeb Stuart’s ride 
around McClellan. 


Free Negro Labor and Property Holding Virginia, 1830- 
1860. Luther Porter Jackson. (New York: Appleton-Century 
Company, 1942. Pp. xix, 2-270. $3.75.) 


1860 one-eighth all the free Negroes the nation lived 
Virginia, almost many were found New York 
and all the New England states combined; only Maryland had 
more. Yet the laws the Old Dominion the subject 
consulted will found that free Negroes were required 
remove themselves from the state within year after their 
emancipation and that any who lawfully remained should 
hedged about the most oppressive regulations. They played 
important part the economic progress the state, owning 
and renting land, engaging many small business enterprises 
such barbering and blacksmithing, working factories and 
farms hired hands, and even themselves owning slaves. 
fact proportion their numbers, they owned much land 
1860 the whole race held 1891. Manifestly there was 
great gap between the laws Virginia and their enforcement. 

Professor Jackson has made remarkably full and interesting 
study Virginia free Negroes the present volume. has 
peppered his account with wealth details supporting all his 
generalizations, much make the narrative slow 
the point becoming monotonous times. Yet writes with 
clarity and admirable spirit detachment. With great 
industry ran through the state, county, and city archives 
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search his information, and his reward was great. His per- 
formance should lead other scholars make similar studies for 
all the other slave states well for those free states which 
had considerable groups free Negroes. Then would possible 
make interesting comparisons among the usages the slave 
states well between the slave states whole and the 
free states their entirety. 


Schoolcraft—Longfellow—Hiawatha. Chase Osborn and 
Stellanova Osborn. (Lancaster, Penna.: The Jaques Cattell Press, 
1942. Pp. xx, 697. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


Chase Osborn, former governor Michigan and now 
part-time resident Georgia, and his daughter Stellanova have 
collaborated remarkably interesting study the three sub- 
jects indicated the title this book. These subjects are related, 
that one leads the other, and this relationship graphically 
indicated the title through the use arrows. The arrow 
also suggestive the Indians, whom Schoolcraft and Longfellow 
loved well, and Hiawatha whom Schoolcraft found legend 
and whom Longfellow immortalized the poem. seems that 
Governor Osborn was led into the making this book recent 
repetition the old exploded charge against Longfellow that 
had plagarized Hiawatha the old Finnish Kalevala. 

This book really three books one, for includes (1) the 
complete Hiawatha poem with its origins the Schoolcraft studies 
clearly indicated intersperced narratives, (2) gathering 
the evidence clearing Longfellow from the charges that got 
his Hiawatha from the Finns, and (3) long biographical sketch 
Schoolcraft. The authors give fine appreciation the 
Ojibway and Chippewa Indians and the northern peninsula 
Michigan, where these Indians lived. special interest the 
life Schoolcraft, himself. married first Indian, and after 
her death married South Carolinian. This second marriage 
gives Southern touch Schoolcraft’s life that does not seem 
generally known. Though Schoolcraft never became thoroughly 
Southernized the point relishing secession and rebellion, the 
second Mrs. Schoolcraft never receded iota from her support 
these twin movements. 


This book not logically organized might well be, but 
even so, will joy anyone who much interested the 
American scene, whether literary historical. 
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Mr. Rutledge South Carolina. Richard Barry. (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942. Pp. xiv, 430. Frontispiece. 
$3.75.) 


This distinguished biography and will much bring 
back distinction man who his heydey had plentitude. 
The author novelist and dramatist who for the moment has 
turned historian and has done exceedingly well it. 
successful novelist facility expression and readable 
style, dramatist has added life the dry bones facts, 
and historian has not let playing with words and dramatic 
situations lead him away from the ascertainable truth. Mr. Barry 
has gone through with the drudgery researching among docu- 
ments such complete degree enable him speak with 
authority. Also has not been afraid interpret the facts 
has found. Indeed, therein has made his work distinct con- 
tribution the history America. 

Mr. Barry has probably his boldness interpretation gone 
beyond what some historians will accept. has put John Rutledge 
down one the three personalities indespensible the winning 
the American Revolution, holding rather plausibly that the 
contest was won the South and that was the system 
military operations insisted Rutledge that made victory 
possible. Mr. Barry has also awarded Rutledge the chief glory 
the making the Federal Constitution. This book deserves 
read widely, and will the commonality literate 
Americans will only pick and begin. They will not lay 
down until they shall have finished with it. 


John Brown and the Legend James Malin. 
(American Philosophical Society Memoirs, Vol. 
delphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1942. Pp. xii, 794. 
Illustrations. $5.00.) 


The time was ripe when this volume was written, for the 
John Brown Legend taken competent historian, 
dissected, and the history its growth made plain. Professor 
Malin has done excellently performing this work. Though 
has constantly kept this task mind, has wisely gone into the 
background the John Brown period Kansas history offer 
certain explanations not before made. Merely example 
cited here, has explored the land situation wherein con- 
flicting claims palyed part. Also, pursuing his subject, Pro- 
fessor Malin has necessity had give much the history 
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John Brown. rather amazing how the Brown Legend has 
not only set the Kansas writers into two hostile camps, but also 
how has made and unmade politicians and even poked itself 
into the social circles. 

Primarily the book historical criticism which all bio- 
graphies Brown and articles about him, histories Kansas, 
and the newspapers the Brown period are taken and analized. 
Needless say that arriving the facts, Professor Malin has 
not made hero Brown. 


The Republic the United States. History. Jeannette 
Nichols and Roy Nichols. (The Century Historical Series, 
William Linglebach, Editor. New York: Appleton-Century 
Company, 1942. Pp. xvii, 715. Illustrations.) 


Volume two this history the United States part 
reworking material the latter sections The Growth 
American Democracy; Social, Economic, Political published 
the same authors 1939. admirable text for those who 
would emphasize the social aspects modern American history, 
and its interpretation the social approach history broad 
enough include the political and military factors which pro- 
duced the social responses here recorded and interpreted. The 
speciaiist literature, the arts, politics might find points 
which quibble, but the Nichols have brought together over- 
all picture which should adequate for all normal classroom 
purposes. 
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